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Flowing, flowing, ever flowing, 
Slowly outward ebbs the tide : . 
Here the shoals are sinall and narrow, 
There the sea runs deep and wide. 


Ebbing, ebbing, ever outward 
ro the rolling, boundless sea, 
Wave on wave in such auccession 

Searce,y isa vacancy, 


Flowing, flowing, in such numbers, 
Can there any difference be 

In their form, or hue, or motion, 
As they flow tu the same sea? 


Ay, some waves rise from their comrades, 
Flowing onward to the strand ; 

Others froth in wrath and anguish, 
Break in moaning to the sand, 


On the ocean of Forever, 
Some will sparkle in the light ; 
Others dwell in depths of horror, 
In the sea’s dark, rayless night, 


And s0 pass the generations, 
Moving outward to the sea, 
Out on the ebbing tide of time, 

Flowing w eternity. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


HERE are you going, Lady Laurie?”’ 
asked a laughing mocking voice. 

In my haste, hurrying to my own room, 
I had run against Lady Maud Trent, fair 
and fresh as the dawn itself, in a bewitch- 
ing morning-dress, evidently going w the 
terrace to join Lance. 

“You are in a terrible hurry,” she 
laughed. ‘One would think time was very 
precious with you.’”” 

She started back with a look of fear us my 
wild white tace flashed by her. I did not 
wait to reply. 

“What a tragedy-queen !"" she said. 

She was going to meet ny cousin. Per- 
haps on the previous night, when they 
parted, he had kissed her, and whispered 
to her to meet him in the torning, before 
the rest of the party were down. 

My jealous mind pictured the scene. If I 
had been wise, I should have gone to iny 
room. 

But I must see the worst—inust see if 
they met, the nan whom Tf loved so well 
and the beautiful girl they said he was go- 
ing to inarry. 

Women love self-torture. 

I went to one of the broad windows in the 
corridor, around which the ivy hung very 
thick. 

I could see without being seen; and 
though the sight was torture to my eyes as 





well as my heart, I looked on. 

They were walking together, her fair 
bright face raised to bis, both her hands 
clasped over his arm—she talking eagerly, 
he listening. 

But on Lance’s lay a shadow. 

They might be lovers, they might be on 
the point of marriage ; but all was not well | 
with him. 

So I watched them until I could not bear 
the pain any longer. 

I knew enough now. 

My cousin had not said that he was going 
to marry, but he had given me, I believed, 
every reason to think so. 

A dull settled despair came over ine. I 
ould not rest. 

W hat should |! 

W hat did the future bold for me? 

As in a dream,1 went down to the break 
fast-room. 

I was just conscious that Lady” Maud sat 
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next to Lance, and that she wore on her 
breast a brilliant scarlet blossoin that I felt 
sure he had gathered for her. 

I would not let my eyes rest on him, yet 
I felt that he looked long and very sadly at 
me. ? 

What had I to do with him ? 

Tt was his chosen wife who sat by his 
side. 

Once I fancied that I saw Lady Ul}swa- 
ter’s eyes fixed on me with a half-contemp- 
tuous sinile. 

‘You do not take your coffee, Laurie,” 
she said. 

{ drank it at once, although it seemgd to 
ine that I was being suffocated. 

“Will you come to my boudoir?” she 
asked. 

“Daisy and Gladys are helping me to 
send out invitations; but Daisy is not only 
useless hersell, she prevents Gladys trom 
working. 

“Will you come, Laurie?” 

It did not occur to ine at the time that she 
had invited me simply to torment me. 

I went becgise I was too indifferent to 
refuse. 

Daisy was really playing at work. 

She sat with a pen in her hand and a 
number of cards betore her, but she wrote 
little. 





Every minute she left off with some 
inerry jest, or some allusion to her forth- , 
coming wedding, while Gladys began to | 
write as if for dear life. | 

She would have done anything rather 
than talk to me. | 

Lady Ullswater gave mea list of names, 
and pen and ink. | 

“ij shall be glad if you can yet them 
done,’’ she said. “I want to send them out | 
by noon.” | 

“You are sending out plenty of invita- 
tions mamuna,’”’ remarked Gladys. | 

“Yes. 
Maud. 

“She is so perfectly beautiful, and I am | 
so proud to introduce her.” 

“You will have a daughter-in-law after 
your own heart, mamina,’”’ laughed Daisy. 

“Yes; and Iam well content now that I 
know she 18 to be ny daughter," said Lady 
Uliswater. 

“Is it really settled at 
Daisy. 

“It is settled so far that I aim houriy ex- 
pecting Lance to speak to me about it,”’ re- 
plied Lady U.|swater. 

“There cannot be doubt about his 
tions. I never saw such devotion. 

‘He seems to love the very ground she 
walks on.”’ 

“T am sure Lady Maud loves Lance, ''said 
Gladys. 

“Of course, natnma, we shall not reinain 
here after they are married.”’ 

“Certainly not. 

“Daisy must be married trom Yatton— 
Lance will be quite willing, 1 know—and 
we shall go to Ravenglas.”’ 

Gladys indicated me with a scornful toss 
of her head. 

“Will Laurie go with us?" she asked. | 
“T suppose s0,”’ replied Lady Ullswater, 
with the drooping of the lip that she seemed | 

to reserve for ine. 

And I, seeing it, swore to myself thaf?l 
would never go. 

Dark and desperate thoughts came into 
my mind. 

I had suffered enough at Yatton; to Ka- 
venglas I would never yo. 

They went on talkiny,al ways about Lady 
Maud and how Lance loved her, how long 
he had loved 


I want every one to see Lady 


last?" asked 


inten- 


her, how well suited thev 


were to each other in outward appearance 
As all els 

T wa) il irs k 
proudly, They wil  t ‘ , ri 
couple in England. 
“They will make a sensation in London 


when they appear, 


| depths of human misery; I 





“It is strange how Lance always disliked 
dark beauties.” 

“Fair to the fair, like sweets to the 
sweet,” put in Daisy. 

“I always knew it would be a match,” 
said Lady Ullswater. 

“I have never had one moment’s un- 
easiness over it. Lance has such confidence 
in me.” 

I remeinbered hearing her say that she 
could manage her son as little as she had 
been able to manage her brother, and I 
wondered at the discrepancy in ber words. 

“Maud, Countess of St. Asaphb,’’ said 
Daisy. 

“Tt sounds well.”’ 

Gladys laughed; but I could not help 
feeling that the words were a death-knell to 
me. 

I wished that I could have gone on with 
my work, that I could have held my pen 
with steady hand, that I could have laughed 
with gay nonchalance. 

I called all the St. Asaph pride and spirit 
to my aid; but a cruel mist blinded my 
eyes,a cruel roar as of stormy waters sound- 
ed in my ears, while above it echoed the 
pitiless words—‘Maud, Countess of St. 
Asaph.”’ 

I might say good-bye to the dear fellow 
whom I loved so well. 

I might efface myself, tor life was an utter 
blank. 

“You do not look well, Laurie,"’ said 
Lady Ullswater, withacruel sinile, while 
Daisy laughed outright. 

W hat would IT not have given for power 
to answer lightly. 

Yet how could IT with my death-knell 
sounding in my eves ? 

I nurtured a few words in reply, and, 
rising, quitted the room. 

Kven as I closed the door I heard a cruel 
peal of laughter, and I knew that they had 
both seen my pain and rejoiced in it. 

I did not go in to luncheon. 

A feeling of stupor and despair had come 
over ine. 

My brain 


burned, my hands were icy- 


| cold; at times a chill shudder caine over me, 


and then burning fever ran 
veins. 

J thought then that I had reached the 
found there 


riot in my 


were greater depths still. 

The afternoon was warin and bright. 

I went into the library, one of the pleas- 
antest rooms in the house, forthe afternoon 
sun fell upon it. 

I found a book, but I could not fix ny 
attention, and presently I gave up the 
effort and fell w crying bitterly over my 
hapless fate. , 

] had not been there long betore I heard 
footsteps outside. 

It was somne one coming for a book pro- 
bably that would not retain. 

I did not care to be tound weeping there ; 
so I went to one of the great bay-windows, 
and stepped into the recess behind the 
curtaiys, intending to get back to my own 


| room ass qwon as the intruder had ,one. 


Two volees fell on ny ears—Glad ys'sand 
Daisy's. 

My consins had corne in search of a fash- 
ion-book that Lady Ullswater had lett there 


| and would be gone away in a moment, I 


thought. 
I would not show my tear-stained face to 
them. 


They did not go however, but, on 
contrary, Daisy Mung herself upon the 
couch. 

‘*T ain tired,’ she said. 


“It must be of doing nothing,’ remarked 


her sister 


are an adept, Daisy, at doing 
yw ak glbe inont 
\ replied Daisy it w . 
ter inuch soon what I am. (Gladys . 
continued, with vehement energy, ‘’d 


not hate that girl Laurie ?”’ 
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“T do not love her, certainly,”” was the 
grim answer. 

“Nay, be honest be frank. Do you not 
hate her? I do with all my heart.’ She 
stopped for afew seconds, and then she 
added, in alow voice, “I wish with all iny 
heart that she would die. No one wants 
her, no one cares for her, no one loves 
her.” 

“Those are the kind of people that live 
on,” said Gladys. “It is the loved and 
cherished that die.” 

“I wish she were dead,'’’ went on Daisy. 
“She bas spoiled your tite. Colonel ‘Cren- 
tham would have married you, Gladys, if 
he had not seen her.”’ 

“He would have married me but for the 
money,’’ corrected Gladys. 
“He has always said 

money.” 

“What a cruel thing it was that she caine 
in just at the last, to spoil your prospects !"’ 

“She is very beautiful,'’said Gladys, with 
grudging adiniration. 

‘Lance says that ber face and tigure are 
faultless." . 

“Lance said that!’ cried Daisy. “IL am 
sure he does not like her. He has been 
kind to her for pity'’s sake; he is good. 
hearted. 

“He must hate her.”’ 


he inust marry 


“She bas done him more harin than any 
one else," said Gladys slowly. 
“TLance wants the money—he needs it. 


Mamma seeins very sanguine about his 
inarriaye. _ 

“And iny opinion is that he would marry 
at once if he had the fortune he expected to 
have. 

“Mind my words, Daisy, Yor they are 
true ones, 

“If any one wishes Laurie dead, it is 
Lancté, poor fellow—and he has very good 
cause,"’ 

“I thought, Gladys, that once upon a 
tine vou tancied there was some little ten- 
derness on bis part for her ?"’ 

“| was inistaken,’’ affirmed (iladys, in a 
voice of quiet scorn. 

“She likes hiin well enough ; but he has 
not given ber any encouragement. I amof 
your opinion, that it would be a fortunate 
thing for all of us it she were to die. I be- 
lieve if she died, and left ine the money—it 
ought to have been mine, and not hers—the 
Colonel would return to ine; and I should 
be perfectly content with the title of Lady 
Kelverdale.”’ 

Daisy laughed that cold metallic laugh of 
hers which always irritated me. 

“T wish she would take a devout fit and 
fancy for visiting the poor, she might catch 
a friendly fever. 

“T must suggest itto her. It would be 
the best thing in the world for Lance if she 
were to die.”’ 

Ii mercy oblivion came to me. 

My head fell upon my breast, all my 
senses failed: in iny heart there rosea great 
passionate cry. 

Could it be true, my love—oould it be 
true ? 

When sight and hearing came back, 
Daisy was just rising with languid grace 
froin the couch. 

“It would make no difference to me 
now,’’ she said ; ‘‘but the best thing that 


could happen for you and Lance would be 


| ure to another and better world. 
the | 


for Laurie most kindly to take her depart- 
It seems 
cruel to say so, but I certainly do wish she 
would die.” 

“Daisy be quick. 

‘“Maintna will be looking everywhere for 
the book. 

“Ah, what is that ?"—for with a white 


face and w lly beating heart I stood befor: 


L,arti 


“Stop! | 


wid you before that |! 


repeated I spould have 


was here, but your 
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cruel words took all power aud speech from | 
me." | 
“How mean! How disgraceful !" cried 
Dainy. 

“You have been listening ! 

“You can may that if vou ghoose, But 
you know that ft is not trae—that I could 
never degrade iuiyself ty such false condect. | 
Your wieked words robbed me of speech."’ 

Gladys looked a little frightened. 

“You tnay not have listened pur ly,” 
she saidt*-but vou ought to have wld us that | 
you were inthe room. I—I am sorry you | 
were there," she added. 

* The white passionate misery of iny face 
atartled ber. 

“You wish me dead,’ I said ; “and I do 

net wonder at it. [ wish myself dead, for I | 
have never had one bappy moment since I 
came under my tathers roof. 1 can under- 
sland low. Tams lose than nothing to you. 
[ cance in your way, and I have taken the 
Wiinerable woney that should have 
been vours, and Gladys has lost ber lover 
through it. But,’ | continued, u®oconscious 
how | was betraying my seeret, “tell une, is 
Itrue that your brother wishes me dead | 
tw? 

The sisters looked at each other, They 
were silent for a few minutes, and I saw 
Gladys'’s proud lips quiver. 

“Do not fear to tell ine," T said; “it will 
not hurt me in the least now. It is far bet 
ter to know the truth. 

“From what you have heard, from what 
you know, do you believe that your prother 
wishes me dead ?" 

“LT believe,” said Daisy, with a pale 
startled face, “that it woulda be a great re- 
lief to hitmn."’ 

Then Gladys laughed nervously. 

“Of course thisis all nonsense,’ she said— | 
“the most absurd nonsense, People do not 
die to please their friends. Besides, your 
death would not benetit us unless you left 
us your tnoney.”’ 

“Thank you for the intormation. You 
ali, even your brother, the ouly one | 
amongst you who has been kind to ue, 
wish me dead. IT shall no. forget it, be | 
assured,’ 

“Do not talk nonsense,”’ cried Gladys, 
trying to detain me, 

“We should not have said any such thing 
bud we known you were there. How tool- 
ish = are, Laurie!" 

“You have driven ine to despair,” I) said 
slowly. 

“It is nonsense to make a serious busi- 
ness of idle words,’ remarked Daisy. 

“They were words tull of truth,’’ I re- 
pifed. 

“Youall wish me dead; 1 repeat that I 
shall not forget it." 

“Nothing but mock tragedy,” said Daisy, * 
With ashrag of the shoulders. “You are 
fond of it, Laurie. fo advise you, as you 
have had the tmeanness to listen, to take 
what you have heard for what it is worth, 
and say nothing about it.” 

“It would be the wisest plan. We have 
all made a tnistake,”’ aaid Gladys, who was 
much more frightened and ill at ease than 
her sister, | 

[ looked into both faces—the one so dark | 

| 
| 





and proud, so cold and statety ; the other so 
fair, brilliant and beautiful. 

“Good-bye,” T said slowly, as} went out 
ofthe room; and neither of them answered 
a word, 

This was the home Thad dreamed of 
while listening to the thrush’s song; this 
was the world into which Thad plunged so 
eagerly; this was the love To had longed 
for! 

And—ah ine, ah ne!—the end of it) ell | 
was—they wished me dead ! 

I laughed aloud in the very bitterness of 
my heart; but that laugh was more dread- 
ful than any tears. 

Was it hard to die? 

Death did not come when the wretched | 
cried for it. 

Death my fair, pure young imother had 
suid, was the gate of heaven. 

To die, T niust kill inyself. 

But suicide was not the gate of heaven 
oould not be. 

Yet I longed for death, and L thought | 
oh, bapless and lonely girl that I was! 
how some died of huager and cold, some on 
land, others on sea, some by tire, by sword, 
by poison by disease. 

How could | seek death ? 

I knew not. 

I must not live—I did not wish to live— 
but T was puzzled as to how LT could seek 
death. 

I had seen but) one death-bed—my 
father’s; and his end had been unutterably 
horrible. : 

An intolerable griet was) weighing me 
down, an intolerable pain was burning my 
heart, while life was throbbing in every 
vein, in every pulse. , 

How was | to still it? 

What would take all warinth and move- | 
ment from ine, and leave ine us my father 
had been, white and cold as marble ? 

I cried aloud to Heaven to send me death: 
but Heaven was deafto my prayers, and | 
mv heart beat on. 

went to my own room, which had 
hitherto been as a sanctuary of peace to me; 
but now the grim horror of the words I had 
overheard haunted ine. 

They all wished me dead—iny father’s 
sister, the two girls whose money 1 had 
taken, and Lance, whoin 1 love with my 
whole heart. 

There was no escape from the ugly truth; 
the tuatter was plain enough. I was in 
their way; they hated me, and wished ux 
ce ad, 

When I had regained my composure in 
some degree, it was growing dusk, and I 
sat at the window, watching the light dying 
vut of the sky. 

Ah, what words of mine could tell the 
despair in my heart? 
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I was without father, mother, or friends ; 
but the keenest pain of all was that Lance 
wished tne dead, because, loving « tair girl 
and desiring to marry her, my money 
would be useful to him. 

1 never questioned the truth of the waser- 
tion, never doubted it lor one moment. ft 
secined to me that such a wish quite accord- 
ed with his recent behavior. 

Asto one thing | was Jetermined—I 
would see none of thein again. 

Never n would I read hatred and von- 
tempt on those fair bigh-bred faces; never 
more would I wince under the tender 
glance of Lady Maud'’s eyes when they 
rested on ber lover; never inore would I 
suffer from the young Earl's coldness or 
neglect. 

I would leave tiem at once; and my 
tnoney, which they wanted—the hundred 





and fiity thousand pounds of which I bad, | i 
the tall towers, the great arched windows, 


to all appearance, robbed them—they 
should have. It had been nothing but a 
curse to ine. 

An idea caine to ne as I sat watching the 


| gathering darkness, 


I would go to Mr. North, the fainily soli- 
citor, who had read iy father’s will and 
ask him to make this money legally theirs; 


| and then death would be welcome. 


The wind moaned among the trees. I 
could hear the rustle of the branches, the 
tap of the ivy against the window, the faint 
call of sone distant night-bird. 

And with the night came gathering hor- 
ror and dread. 

The sense of desolation which oppressed 
me was enough to have killed oge stronger 


| than uivself. 


Mr. North$lived in Thavies Inn, London ; 
there T must seek him. 
I went to iny desk, and found that 1 hada 


| considerable suin of ready money. This I 


putinto tay purse. 

All the handsome jewels that my iather 
had bequeathed to me, or that had been 
given to me, IT placed on my dressing- 
table. 

My relatives were welcome to them. 

Perhaps soine of them wight adorn the 
future Countess of St. Asaph. Death 
and despair were my portion—hers, liie, 


| love, and happiness, 


For ine was the scorn of the fair young 
harl—for her, his love. 

Lether have the jewels. If they made 
her any fairer in bis eyes, so much the 
better. 

The nearest railway-station was at Clift ; 
and I knew thatatrain left Clift for Lon- 
don early in the evening, and reached the 
mnetropolis at midnight. 

I would yo by that. 

Teould sleep at a hotel, go and see Mr, 
North iu the morning, and then—weicome 
death! , 

This was my last evening iu the old 
home, mv last evening under the roof 
where the young Earl was sleeping. 

The last! 








In the distance I could bear the sound of 
muysic, laughter, and song. 

From the servants’ ball came a bum of 
cheerful voices. 

{ seemed to be alone in a world of sorrow 
and gloom. 


I stole down the servants’ staircase and | 


went out by one of the side-doors; I closed 
it carefully behind me, and then I was free 
alone in the world, 

The night was dark and the wind cold. 


There were nostars, and there was only a 


faint pallid light from the moon, 

The boughs of the great trees rustied 
with a mournful sound, the wind sobbed 
aad moaned round thew. 

I walked quietly for some few minutes, 
and then turned to look iny last at the 
grand old home that had no loved memories 
for me. 

Lights shone brightly from the windows; 
the delicate tracery clad in clinging ivy, 
showed in the pale moonlight. 

My heart, then, went out to the grand old 
pile. 


After all, bated and contemned as I might | 


be, I was the daughter of the house; and 


for a few minutes ancestral pride burned in 
| my veins. 


How had the lords of this grand old pile 
sought death ? 
By dagger and sword on the battle-field ; 


| in savage combat by sea and land. 


And I, in whose veins their blood 
ran, knew not how to seek or how to find 
it. 

So, with the bitterness of outraged love, 
the chill fo deadly despair, I went slowly 
away froin the home where my rival was 
soon to reign supreine. 

1 had little trouble in finding my way to 
the station. 

It was the first time in my life that I had 
been out at night and alone; but the novel- 


| ty and sense of freedom kept me up, and I 


| telughat it mattered little to ne whether I 


was recognized or not. 

I reached London, and, like one in a 
dream, nade ny way to a hotel. 

Iecan remember a dreadful feeting of 
coming illness—deadly languor, terrible 
aching in my limbs, faintness, loathing of 
all tood. 

I can remember a compassionate cham- 
ber-imaid at thehotel telling me that I look - 
ed very ill, and had better rest; but I 
laughed in her face, for illness was the only 
means by which death could come to me; 
still IT must do what I had to do first. The 
girl started back, frightened by my wild 


| laughter, and said no more, 


And [ had been so weak, so vain, soiad, | 


as to dreain that it might be my home for 
life! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
VICKY and eagerly T made my pre- 
( parations. 
Some one came to my door to say 
that daner was served, but Lsent word 


to Lady Utlswater chat Twas not well, and | 


should not require any. 

Thad put my money intomy purse-I had 
no seruple in taking: that—but everything 
else T left behind. 

I found in iny wardrobe a plain black 
dress and cloak, a dark bonnet and veil. 
There was littie need for disguise. 

Who would know or care to recognize 
me? 

“Trang for my maid, and told her that I 
did not wish to be disturbed again that 
evening, that T should not require her ser- 
vices, and | trusted to her to see that no one 
eulie Dear te, 

There was but little fear, I thought to my- 
self, of such an oceurrence. ; 

I was mistaken however. 

Just as TI had made all iny preparations, 
and held my litthe black bonnet in iny 


| hand, a rap came at the door, 


It was Gladys, 

Whether her conscience reproached her, 
whether she was afraid that she and Daisy 
had gone too far, I cannot tell, but she had 
sought me of her own free will. 

‘Laurie, | wish to see you,” she said. 

I answered that I was engaged, and could 
not be disturbed. 

Thad sworn not to look upon any of 
their faces again, and IT ineant to keep aiy 
word, - 

“LT should like to speak to you,” she 


) urged, 


*You can wait until tomorrow, Miss UIls- 
water,’ 1 answered, a sad to 
inyself, as] thought ‘to-mor 


Presently I was lying in a pleasant room, 
where « cheerful fire burned and a bright 
night-lamp cast no weird shadows. 1 had 
taken no note of the flight of time; it seeim- 
ed to me but a few minutes since I was ly- 
ing in my own room at Yatton. 

All night loug sounded in my ears the 
words— 

“T am sure Lance must wish her dead,” 
“The best thing she could do for us all 
would be to die,’ “I wish that she were 
dead.” 

Morning came, and as in a dream I recall 
some one standing by ine with tea and 
toast. 

Y turned from it with a faint shudder,and 
a faint voice spoke pityingly to me. Then 
there was a slight stir in my room, and the 


manageress of the hotel came tu me, and | 


said that L was far from well. 


. | 
Had she not better send for iny friends ? | 


I was so young to be alone, 

The words seemed a mockery to iny poor 
dazed brain. 

My friends ! 

Heaven help ine, in all the wide world 
where should I tind one ? 

My relatives wished me dead, in order 
that they might share tay money. [ could 
only look despairingly at her, ury eyes dim 
with unshed tears, 

How | gotaway from the hotel Ll do not 
remember. 

From the moment that I looked into the 
friendly face bending over me until [ stood 
in the lawver’s office and saw Mr. Norton 


| Standing by me with wonder on his tace is 


all a blank. 
“Lady Laurie!" he said. 


“You here, and alone! What has brought | 


| vou ?”” 


|] want you to do something for ime, Mr.) 


ww’ weuld | 


surely be soon enough for one who wished | 


to sve ne dead. 


It was uncourteous doubtless, but I could | 


| not have endured to speak to her. 


I know now that both Daisy and herself 
were frightened at what they had said, and 
that she was deputed to set matters right 
With ine, 

But it was too late; ny plans were 
made, 

She went away. 

Then t felt that I should be 
tnanVv hours, 

I should bein London betore they miss- 
ed me; and, when | was tnissed. no ore 


secure for 


would care unsuch about the fact. exes pu 
uppearance sake, 
All this time I neither ate nor drank. 
There was a strange conijusion in my 
mind, astrange treimbling in ny limbs ; 


yet I never thought of illness or recognized 


} ats Sy UWI ptouus, 


“IT wanted to see you,” T replied. «L re- 
qu.re some business done.’ 

“You look very ill,” he remarked, 

“Never mind that,” [said iinpatiently. 


Norton. 
“You told me, you may retnember, when 
ny father’s will was read, that if I needed 


a friend I was to come to you; and I have , 


taken you at your word.” : 

“T will do anything I can for vou Lady 
Laurie,’’ he said. 

He looked puzzled and perplexed, 

“Will you sit down, and tell me what 
you wish ?”’ 

But [ stood befure him, the fire of fever 
in my brain and in my veins. 

“No; lam too restiess, too anxious to 
Bpeak. 

“Answer ine quickly. 

“My father, the late Earl of’ St. Asaph, 
left three hundred thousand pounds, which 
was to have been divided equally between 


| the present Earl and his sisters instead of 


that, 1 received half, and they received 
half. I wantto know how I ean legally 
and formally give that money back to 
them.” 


*“zive it back to them !"" he eried. “Lady 
Laurie, what do vou mean ? 
*T mean that I intend to give it back 


ther 
LHe. 


“Never mind why. 
son. 

“Nothing that you can say will change 
my views; nothing will alter my deter.ni- 


I bave a secret rea- 


, nation. 


“Tell me how it is to be done—that is al) 
I want w know.” i ' 

“You must rot do. it, Lady Laurie,’ }. 
said. . . 

“It isthe act of a inad-woman.”’ 

He looked with fixed deterinination mt 
my face ; with eq:ial determination I look «| 
wt bim. 

«You know whut the St. Asaphs are," | 

“— ik Lo oppose 
4. “Why seek tow ine? 

“Nothing in this world can change 11,\ 
determination to give this money back i. 
them; and, if vou will not make the tro). 
fer jor me, some one else must, I come 5. 
you because you knew wiy father and yo, 
| offered to helpime. There are hundreds «: 
other Jawyers who will doit for me if you 
decline.” 

“Let us talk the matterover, If vou vive 
| this money away, what shall you deo your 
| self? 

“What shall you live upon?” 
“J shall not want it,” I replied. “Be- 





| lieve me, I Shall never want one shilling 
of it.”’ 
“Wh not?” he asked, eyeing ine 
cunously. 


“Are you going to be married ?” 

“No; but I shall never want the money. 
Tel{ me, how can I convey it to thein se 
that it way be legally theirs ?” 

“There are two ways," ne said, after » 
moment’s thought—“the first is by a deed 
| of pitt; the second, by making a will in 
| theirdavor.”’ 

“And that would not come into toree til! 
mv death,” | remarked. 

le looked more puzzled than ever. 
; “Of course, a will does not come into 
force until the person who makes it dies,” 
| hesvid; “and you havea long life before 
you, Lady Laurie, I hope.”’ 

1 knew that death would be welcome to 
me. 

But he could never guess with what pur- 
pose I had left home. 

“Which takes the longer to prepare,”’ | 
asked—‘“a deed of gilt or a will?” 

“A deed of gift,”’ he replied. 

“Then IT will make my will,Mr. Norton.” 
As be still looked irresolute, I added,** You 
can please yourself about undertaking it. 
It you do not some one else will, My time 
is precious ; I cannot wait.” 

Do trust me, Lady Laurie,’’ he said. 

‘You are tall and womanly ; but, my dear, 
' vou are litthe more than a child in your 
| seventeenth vear. 
“This is but the eng of October, your fa. 
| therdiedin June, and you wan‘ to give 
away the fortune he left you only tour 
| months ago, 

“You cannot realize what you contein- 
plate doing.” 

Only four months ! 

It was true, but during that brief interval 
1 had learned to love with a love that was 
my dooin. 

My heart had been wiled from me by the 
beauty of a man’s face and—a kiss; and the 
inan I had learned so to love wished me 
dead ! 

“T cannot say that IT was your father’s 
friend, Lady Laurie—he was one of those 
men who had no friends; but let me be 
yours,’’Mr. Norton urged, coming nearer to 
Ie. 


“You tell me nothing, but 1 see that 








| Has it anything to do with your mother ?” 

“Nothing,” I replied. 

“You cannot help ine in any way except 
by making iny will. It you decline to do 
that, say so to me at once, and | will go 
elsewhere.”’ 

“You wish,’’ he said, “to divide the hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds equally 
between your cousins ?”’ 

“Yes, thatis all; it is simple enough. 
Just one thing tore. I wish to leave 
all ny jewels—and I have some very fine 
| ones-—to the future Countess of St. Asaph.”’ 

“The tuture Countess of St. Asaph!" he 
repeated quickly. 

“Why, is the—— 

Then he paused and looked at me, with 
new ineaning in bis eyes. 

After that he raised no turther objee- 
tions. 

I have wondered since whether he read 
mny childish secret in inv woe-begone face. 

“How long shall vou be?’ I asked, see- 
| ing that he was about to relent. 

“Notlong. What you require is very 





| simple. 

“f will draw upthe will and you will 
| Sign it.’ 
ite sat down and was soon engrossed in 


writing. 

I stood still,my brain burning withffever, 
hauntod still by those miserable words, 
| “The best thing she can do for Lanceeis to 
| die.”’ 

I should not be the tirst of the race whe 

, had died for the man she loved. 
The beautilul passionate face in the pict- 
ure-gallery seemed before me,the face of the 
|} woman who haa stretched out her arms 
and received in her breast the wound 
| neant for her husband. She had died tor 
_the nan she loved; I was going to follow 
her example. 

I remembered how onee, in the bright 

| days that would never return, Lanee had 
asked me if I could do as Lady Laurie bad 
done ; and, looking into his face, I had 
almost longed to die for him, to show him 
by iny deed how eearly I loved him. 

I could die for him now; and suddenly 
death, which had seemed to ine all sorrow 
and darkuess, gloom and despair, appeared 
nmy eves an enviable fate. 

he fire of the fever e nsuming me nad 
doubtless something to do with the glow ol 
inspiration that I felt. 

I was going to die for the man I loved, 
iy fair Lance, ny bonny Earl, my hamad- 
soine brave young lover, : 


something has gone wrong in your life. - 
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Lady Maud would live, but I should die, 
tor him. 

“What are you saying, Lady Laurie?” 
asked Mr. Norton, turning suddenly to me; 
and then became paintully conscious of the 
sound of iv own voice. TI was talking 
aloud, without knowing in the least what 4 
was (l.ing. « 

“Have vou nearly finished ?"" I asked. 

Anxious to aoinplete iny sacrifice, T was 
growing impatient, » hile the lever burned 
more quickly, more tiercely in my veins, 


The will was finished,aod two clerks wit- | 


nessed ty Siznature. 

Once more I stood looking at the lawyer. 

“Well, Lady Laurie,"’ he said, “you have 
inade your will, and have left to your cous- 
ins fifty thousand pounds each. Now tell 
me what I am to do with it.” 

“Copy it, place the will itself in safety, 
and then send the copy to Lord St. Asaph.” 

In spite of myself, my lips whitened as I 
uttered the naine, 

“Tell him that by the time that copy 
reaches him they will be able to claim the 
money.” 

He looked unutterably shocked. . 

“But, Lady Laurie,’’ he said, in a tone of 
amuzement, **what are you going to do?”’ 

‘Time will show,’ I unswered. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Wait a Little. 


BY PERCY VERE. 


PICTURESQUE old house in a ne- 
giected gurden, a vine-wreathed win- 
dow, and a young girl lyingon the low- 
cushioned seat of its em Lrasure, hidden 
from the rooin within by a rusty red cur- 
tain. 
She would have been pretty if she had not 
been so pale and listless, 


Certainly the faint, momentary smile 
which the shy confidence of a little gray 
bird in the woodbine brought out was most 
charming. 

The girl was idly watching the little 
creature. ee ; 

She had a sheet of inusic in her slim fin- 
ers. 


Her eyelids were red, as if she had been 
recently crying. 

So still was she that the bird continued to 
adjust the dried-grasses of its nest without 
fear. 

The baliny May wind lifted the tendrils 
of soft, brown hair, but did not otherwise 
disturb her utter inactivity. 

For an hour she had sat there—ever since 
her uncle, M. Bozarth, had fallen asleep 
upon his sick bed in the adjacent chamber, 
The girl had not been erying tor himn—no, 
she did not love him. 


Even in sickness he was tyrannical,cruel, 


as he had ever been. 

fle kept his tiddie bow upon the bed to 
rap her knuckles when she did not wait 
upon him quick enough. 

She was very tired. 

For three nights she had sat up a greater 
part of the time. 

The doctor told her M. Bozarth was going 
to die, 80 she was full of dread and fear,but 
not grieved or fearing the bereavement, al- 
though when M. Bozarth was gone she 
would be all alone. 

She was an orphan, and forthe last four 
years he had supported her, after a fashion, 
and taught her music. 

She had a beautiful voice—pure and deli- 
cious. 

She sang when she was bidden, and soime- 
times to please herself in pleasing their 
landlord, Alan Dunleith. 

He was a handsome tnan. 

He had keen blue eyes and a tirile that 
was very gentle. 

He seldoin spoke to her, but he came 
across the garden sometimes of an evening 
to drink a bottle of wine with M. Bogarth, 
and listen to his adventures in France and 
Italy. 

They talked about music, the drama, and 
the old masters. 

M. Bozarth was selfish and harsh, but he 
was no fool 

Two years before, he bad hired Mulberry 


Cottage, and he and Alan Dunieith had al- | 


ways agreed very well. Only this girl, 
Theresa, had been alone. 

M. Bozarth was away all day and most of 
the night, busy with his musical engage- 
ments In the city. 

They kept one maid, whom the girl would 
bave turned to for society in her extremity, 
but she, too, was cross, 

The poor girl saw no kina face but Alan 
Dunleith's. 

She had come to worship that. 

She dreamed of it at night; waited from 
day to day until she saw it, though the 


owner seldoin gave ber more than a courte- | 


”? 


ous “Good evening, Miss ‘Tessie! 

But he always remembered to say good 
evening” again, after she had Played and 
sang for him, and the smile he turned on 
her seemed kinder. 

And then she would watch his fine, stal- 
wart figure going down the garden, listen 
as he whistled an air she had beeuw playing, 
aud wait for the next visit. 

No one dreained of all this; perhaps she 
did not realize it berseif ; and it was not at 
all strange. 

The little grey bird was very quiet build- 


ing its nest, ami Tessie was extremely 
tired. 

Suddenly she realized that she had been 
dozing, for there were voices in thie "pail 


er, and she did t k 
Ml AWAKEN 
Aine ili. 
“No, Ido not know il 
ber when I am) gone,’’ M. Bozarth was say- 
ing. *] have littie to leave. 
“But she bas ber voice and ber knowledge 
of wusic. 
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s can 


| “She must inake her own way. 
or agirl so 


“A very perilous position 


“Perhaps, Mr. Dunleith; but it is too 


| lovely. 


late for ine to wake any provision for ber 


now, 
“She must take her chances, the same as 


|i did.” 


“But she is a young girl, and a very deli- 
cat? and sensitive one, Monsieur Bogarth. 
It is different." 

M. 
reply. 


“Eh? Oh yes. 
‘But she is very young.” 


“IT consider ber youth; but I think I 


| understand her. 


“I believe I could make her happy. Then 
you give your consent ?” 

“Yes, yes,’ wearily. 

What more they said, Tessie did not 
know, 
_ There was no lack of life and energy in 
her air now, 

She sat erect, with wide eyes and flaming 
cheeks for a moment; then, ber heart beat- 
ing in great shocks, she slipped out of the 


window, flung herself upon the turf of the | 
terrace, and disappeared among the rank 


shrubbery of the garden—(isappeared from 
the view of the house, but not from her 
own terrified consciousness, 

Alan Dunleith inarry her—her ? 

She was burning hot tothe tipsof her 
tinyers with shame. 

Then, as she read her aching heat and 
knew the truth, she uttered a heartrending 
cry and sank down upun the grass, pale 
and faint. 

She buried her 
violets. 

“I love him—I would give all the world 


face in the inoss and 


| to be tit to marry him! 


“But he shall never marry ine because 
he pities me. 

“T would rather kill myself first !"" with 
violence. 

‘Then, with a pitiful cry— 

“7 will run away !"" [eannot—I will not 
—see him again !’’ 

And actually the impulsive, morbidly- 
sensitive, undisciplined girl sprang to her 


| feet, ran into the back hallway, suatehed 
|} a Shawl 


and hat, and turned her back on 
the on'y hume she Knew. 

It was not so hard ; she had never loved 
it. 

She went rapidly down the green road 
until the stage overtook her, when she 
sprang dena with satisfaction seeing the 
chimneys of Mulberry Cottage disappear 
in the distance. 

* * * 7 * * 


Tessie had passed about two years in the 
city. 
Beyond 


alinost immediately sending a 


| note to her uncle that she was well and at 
| work copying inusic -that she hoped he 
w@uld forgive her for leaving him, but she | 


could not do otherwise—she had had 
commpunication with her old home. 

She had fortuuately been found useful in 
a music publisher's establishinent. 


She earned her bread, and ate it moist- 
ened with tears, but she never ceased to 
feel joy that Alan Dunleith had not married 
her for pity. 

The energy of earning her livelihood im- 
proved her. She gained confidence, force, 
color. 

Mr. Thorne, her emplover, fancied her 
looks, heard her voice at last, and paid her 
unusual attention, in which 
have been no harm if he had been faultless. 

But his money covered a multitude of 


no 


sins, and one day Tessie slipped from his | 


employ and his knowledge, and, innocent 
und sale, went to reside with an old woman 
who had nursed ber mother in 
sickness—an huinble but honest old crea- 


ture, to whom Tessie yave her confidence, | 


while aunt Gale gave her a home. 

“You're a good, brave girl, that your 
mother’d be proud of this day, if she were 
alive, Miss ‘Tessie,”’ she said ; *‘and Heaven 
bless the day that you found me out, for I 
need your bright lace sorely.”’ 

And now Tessie went out by the dav,yiv- 
ing music lessons. 

She liked this better. 

She made acquaintances, found varicty, 
yet kept hersel! intact from the world. She 
had a strange joy, which she bardly under- 
stood, when people complimented wer on 
her beauty, ber grace, her tact. 

In these directions she had advanced 
much. 


| She was an elegant and intelligent girl, 


very different from what she had been, and 
she knew it. 

Musical people cultivated her. 

She went out, and aunt (iale constituted 
herself a sort of dragon, and was always on 
hand to see her safely home. 

“Miss ‘Tessie Verney’s tnaid,” 
catled her, though Tessie said — 

“She is nota servant, but an old friend 
with whom I live.”’ 

W here Miss Verney lived no one knew 
for along tine, and Mr. Thorne, meeting 
her repeatedly in society, followed her 
bone at a distance, unsuspected,and learned 
the pla ot her abode. 

It was a small, old-fashioned house, in a 
narrow street, but the neighborhood was 
quite respectable, and aunt Gale bad paid 


of her savings, and the tneans left 
' Pemsic 


people 


‘ 
for it 


would have none [ji 

Her time 
undertake nothiug 
text; and, bafled, 


couid 
his pre- 
deter- 


fully vecu pled sne 
in the way of 


bewitched, and 


was 


| usined to overcome her iudiilerenve, he , 


Boaarth, made a faint, inarticulate | 

| nan, you tell me? , 

| “Will you trust her tofme ? I would like | 

to marry ber,” said Alan Dunleith, ater 
| A torment, 








there would . 


her last | 


| to add to his collection, 
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caine again and asked her hand in marriage. 

“Do not be hasty. I have a fortune; you 
ean adorn it,”’ he aiid, looking into her cold 
exqulsite face. 

“You are going to refuse, but wait, and 
let me come aguin, Give yourself time tw 
consider,”’ 

Tessie consented to this, though her deci- 
sion she knew to be unalterable, even when 


aunt Gale wavered. 


*Marriaxe—he offers you marriage, child! 
Well, that is an honor; and he is avery rich 


“Perhaps it would be wistom to sccept. 
You say no. 

“Tell me why?” 

“IT knew 4 good man once, 

“Tam indifferent to all others,’ Tessie 
said quictly. 

And the proud Mr. Thorne received the 
politest of distnissals, 

oe year passed, and another and an- 
other, 

It was five years since Tessie, a shy girl 
of sixteen, had ran away from Alan Dun- 
leith and his pity. 

Three months later she beard of her 
uncle's death. 

Iie had left her none of his iittle prop- 
erty. 

Ile had never intended to, 

She was not disappointed. 

She had been glad to find the world was 
wide enough for both. 

She was far happier now. 

She and the strong old woman 
benefitted each other. 

The latter was shrewd and faithful. 

The young girl, with her beauty, her 
inusic, her future, enriched her life. 

She was proud of her, loved her, and 
Tessie returned her affection. 

She filled the stiff, still old 
inusic, books, and flowers. 

The simall-paned windows were 
with vines, 

Dingy «s the house looked without,it was 
a bower of living green within. 

“I'd never have patience to tend an’ fix 
the flowers inysell, but I like to see them, 
‘Tessie,’’ the old woman would say. 

Oue day, froin the cavity of a blue 
teapot, on an upper shelf of an 
closet, she produced « package. 

“Look at these, deur. They're some seeds 
my old man brought from Japan years 
ayo. 

ty don't know what they'll tnake—posies 
of some kKind.”’ 

“T'll plant them and see,’ replied ‘Tessie, 
looking at the puckaye of queer, thtee-oor- 
nered brown things. 

She put them in # pot of earth and 
watered thei, 

“These seeds are olg. They are like my 


mutually 


rooins with 


hung 


delf 
unused 


| hope, and will hardly bear fruition,’ she 
rused, 
She watched anxiously to see shoots ap- 
pea’. 


“It the seeds grow, I will 
she said to herself. ‘Tessie 
understand herself, 

She sti'l loved Alan Dunleith, and hoped 
again to meet hit, 

It she met him now, perheee—gereene 
there would not be so much dissimilarity. 

On the fifteenth day, pale, pearly shootus 
broke the, earth, ent quickly took on a 
tinge of green. 

A color like the rose caine into Tessie's 
cheeks at the sight. 

Day by day the frail things grew, over- 
running the pot with waxy foliage and 
great buds, 

“See what large, rich buds, aunt ¢iale; 
and IT think they are going to bloow into 
some bright coler.” 

“You think more of that plant than of all 
the others,” answered the old wotnan, look- 
ing at her curiously. 

Tessie bert closgr. Yes, the buds sheathed 
petals of red. 

She caine down late to breaktast the next 


take courage," 
had begun to 


inorning, but bad hardly seated herself at | 
the nice repast, before she sprang up, near- | 


ly overturning ber cup of chocolate. 

A wonderful glow of searlet irradiated 
the window. 

Five of the buds had opened. 

The flowers were of inarvellous beauty, 
of re, glowing color, velvety in texture, 
wid®and perfect. 

Already people had gathered in the street 
before the window to gaze at thei, 

“Five,” unused Tessie. “Il wonder if the 
nuinber has a significance ?”’ 

Iivery day the flowers roultiplied, until 
they druoped in a cascade of fire towards 
the pane. 

One day a gentleman, passing hastily, 
caught sight of thein and stopped. 


Then he turned and rang the little door- 
| appeared at his door, and, having exolained 
| With considerable embarrassinent how the 

annoying inistake had been imade, 


bell. 

Aunt Gale answered it. 

The beautitul plantin the window—it was 
a very rare one,which he had tried for years 
Could he purchase 
aslipof it? 

Aunt Gale showed the gentleman into the 
break fast-room, where Tessie, all grace and 
brightness, stood petting a canary. 

She turned her head, the sinile stillin her 
eyes and saw Alan Dunileith. 

‘Tessie !"’ 

Loving, approving, tender, he looked in- 
to the lovely face, grown so suddenly sober, 
and extended both hands. 

And ‘Tessie hesitated but a moment 
before she laid bers, inelting and fair in 
then. 

es y 7 


meierunssl y 


have found tne,’’ she said uncon- 


; 
RUper I I 4 


Kut her shv eves did not tel nm may 
Her blusis was eloquent; and as they 
turned towards the bed of scarlet flowers, 


both were sure that all this time they had 
loved wach other, 











/ woul; but T forget his name." 


| bibiting his powers this way until 
| sixty vears of age, after which 


and rode away. 


Bric-a- Brac. | 


Neat Jawkuny.—A Turin ouster has 
made a boat, formed from a single pearl, 
witha sail of beaten gold studded with «ia- 
inends. The binnacie light at its prow is a 
raby, and an emeraid serves as a rudder. 
Its stand is a slab of ivory. The whole 
weighs less than balf an ounce, and the 
price is $500u, 


ABsout Mon KEYS.—-This is a recent ordi 
nance in the town ot Bellary, India: “Re 
solved, that as the loose ionkeys in the 


| town have become exceedingly trouble- 


cone, by attacking wo'nen and children 
carrying eatabies, and overturning the tiles 
ot the roois of the houses, in the town, these 
wnimals be caught and sent out into the 
jungles, and that arrangements be made 
that monkeys es | not receive any injury 
while being seized. 

ANIMAL CHIKFS.—Amongst ‘heir many 
curious fancies, Arabs believe “that every 
race of animals is governed by its chiets, to 
whow the others are to pay obeisance. The 
king of the crocodiles holds his court at the 
bottom of the Nile, near Siout. The king 
of the Fleas lives at Tiberias, in the Holy 
Land, and deputations of illustrious Fleas 
from other countries visit: bin on a certain 
day in his palace, situated in the midst of 
beautiful gardens under the Lake of 
(renpesaretin.”’ 

WASHINGTON's Sty Le.-President Wash- 
ington never went to Congress on publhe 
business except in astate coach drawn by 
six creain-colored horses. The coach waa 
an object which would excite the adimira- 
tion of the throng even now in the streets 
of the city. It was bujlt inthe shape ota 
hemisphere, and its nels were adorned 
with Cupids surrounded with flowers wor- 
thy of Florida and of trult not to be equall- 
ed out of California. The coachiman and 
postilions were arrayed in gorgeous liveries 
of white and scarlet. 

PosTAGE-STAM Ps.—It has always been a 
puzzle for thrifty persons what to do with 
used postaye-starnps. A Benedictine monk 
has solved the inystery; he has papered the 
walls of the visitors’ parlor of his monas- 
tery in a most ingenious and effective man- 
ner. In three months he collected eight 
hundred thousand stamps, sorted them 
according to their colors, and then arranged 
them ina variety of aniinal and other de- 
signs, such as flowers, Inottoes, and inserip- 
tions, together with the date of the day 
the task was finished. 

EMERSON AND LONGFELLOW.—There is 
atouch alike of poetry and = pathos In an 
aneedote told of the late R. W. Eimerson. 
Only a week or two before his death he 
stood by the open grave of the poet Long- 
fellow, his friend for many yours, On his 
return after the funeral ceremony, he said, 
“That gentleman whose funvral we have 
been attending was asweet and beautiful 
The failing 
memory of Emerson was unable to retain 
the “external” of the dead poet, but the in- 
tellectual and moral beauty left an untading 
trace on the kindred iin. 


THK Who Lk Hoo.— Boehmer, aGerman 
writer, described somewhat fully the case 
ofa man at Wittenberg, who for a wager, 
would eat s whele sheep ora whoe pig or 
a bushel of cherries, including the stones. 
His strength of teeth and power of swallow- 
ing enabled him to musticste, or, at least, 
to muneh, Into small fragments, glass, 
earthenware and flints. He preferred birds 
mice and caterpillars, but aben he could 
not get these delicacies he put up with 
mineral substances, Once he devoured 
en, Ink and sand pounce, and seemed half 
Inclined to deal in the «ine way with the 
lnk-stand itself Tle tnade money by ex- 
about 
he lived 
nearly 20 years in a imore rational way. 

MARRIAGE FRES.—The story of a New 
York pastor who was in the act of admiring 
a F200 yold piece which he had reeeived fora 
Hiarriage foe when a messenger from the 
groom arrived tloexchanyge it for a small 
bill, retninds a correspondent of an imei 
dentin the clerical experience of the Rev. 


| Christopher Corey, of La CGirange County, 


Indiana Several years ago on a very cold 
day that excellent man rode on horseback a 
distance of six iniles to perforin a marriage 
ceremony. As he was about starting for 
home, having duly authorized the two 
heart’ to beat as one, acoin was placed in 
hishand. Hedropped it into bis pocket 
When he got home he 
looked at it and lo! it was an old-fashioned 
copper cent. The next toorning the groom 


took 
back the cent and handed the clorgyman a 


quarter, 


THe OLDEST BANK-Notes. —The oldest 
bank-notes ure the “flying mouey,'orvcon- 
venient inoney,”’ first issued in China, 2697 
B.C. Originally these notes were issued 
bv the treasury, but experiences dictated a 
change to the systeu: of banks under 
governinent inspection and control. The 
early Chinese “yreenbacks’ were in all 
essentials sSitmilar to the wvodern bank-notes 
bearing the naine of the bank, the date of 
issue, the number of the note, the Signature 


of the official issuing it, indication of its 

value in figures, in words, and in the 

pictorial representation of colostor hers pres f 

a) jua } AlrbOount to its face value ania 
ities f 


‘ i Spe nd with ecunomy Phe 
' 4 were printed in blue ink i paper 
made from the fibre of the imulherry tree. 


One issued in 1399 KB. C. is preserved in the 


, Asiatic Museu at St. Petersbury. 
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PVE OE ME? Bebe. 


> 


BECAUSE IT’S YOU. 


If 1 coald have my dearest wish fulfilied, 
And take my choice of all earth's trAéisures, too, 
Or choose from Heaven whatece er 1 willed, 
i'd ask for you. 


Noman ldenvy, neither low nor high, 
Nor bing in castle old of palace ore, 
Id held Golconda’ « mines less rich than I, 
If l bad you. 


Toil and privation, poverty and care, 
( ndavated, I'd defy, nor fortene woo, 
Having my wife, no jewel else I'd wear, 
if | bad yeu. 


LAttle 1°4 care how tovely she might be, 
How graced with every charm, how fond, how true, 
Vien though perfection, she'd be naught ty we 
Were she not you. 


There is more charm for my true loving beart, 
in everything you think, of say, of do, 
Thao all the joy* that heaven could eer lmpart, 
Because it's you. 
nn <> <a 


THE MYSTERY OF 


BRITELEIGH HALL. 


BY J. CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER II 
Pin: this and the blank leaves, along 


—[CONTINUED) 


with a piece of stout twine for her use 
in future communications, in a roll with 


one of my peneils, and extinguishing my | 


eandla, | reopened the windcw. 

All was quiet wRhout; and attaching her 
white handkerchief to the end of tiny walk- 
ing-stick, | throst it out, and waved it back- 
wards and forwards several titnes. The sig- 
nal was perceived. 

The casement above was softly opened, 
and the line was again let down. 

Looping my note safely to the line, T had 
the satisfaction of seeing it ascend to its des- 
titmation. =, 

It was eagerly clutched by the occupant 
above; ber window was azain softly closed; 
and [T retired—but not to sieep, for every 
sense Was Straining with tumultuous ex. 
eitement. 

On the following evening, faitnful to iny 
proiiuise, IT was at my window a few iin. 
utes before ten. 

As the Hall clock boomed the last stroke, 
Tfeltasmall roll of paper secure in my 
hand, and as before, retired to peruse it. 

(GieNkRoUs Str.—l am most wretched, 
Oh, help ine, for the love of humanity! 1 
ain threatened with the most horrible fate, 
unless T consent to be dragged into a union 
with the younger Wintoek, whom T utterly 
loathe ; or lo iake over the yreater part of 
my property to bins and iis father, They 
have more than once hinted at inmmouring 
ine ina private lunatic «asylum for life. Such 
things have been done. At times T feel as 
if I realiy were insane. 
eure assistance, and free me from these 
wretches? Surely the law is sufficiently 


powerful to protect you in aiding a detence- | 


but ygrossiv abused and oppressed 
lady. I have now been here several years, 
and bope is ali but extinguished. They 
have kept tne constantly locked up in my 
room since the night T succeeded in reach- 
ing yours, as Thad hoped undetected. Pre- 


loss, 


vious to then, I was only confined to the | 


upper suite of apartments. IT entreat you 
not to desert me. Ob, contrive some tieans 
of setting ine free ; and earn the everlasting 
gratitude of M. WINTOUK. 

P.S.—I will let down for your reply at 
this time to-morrow evening, unless pre- 
vented.— Beware of Benetti. 

“Well,” thought I, “this is an adventure. 
But how is it to be accomplished 2" 

After inuch consideration, [ tancied that 
I bad hit upon a scheme, and determined 
to communicate it to Miss Wintoek, and, if 
she thought it feasible, put it in) practice 
without delay. 

It met with her approbation, and we at 
once proceeded to execute it. 

The plan, however, required delicate 
handling, with courage, calinness, and reso- 
lution to earry it out. 

I told her the nature of the responsibility 
I should incur in deserting my post : but 
she urged me to undertake ber release at 
all hazards, promising herself to liquidate 
any liabilities which might arise in conse- 
quence, #0 KOON aS She should be restored 
tw the outer world and able to assume the 
disposition of her property. 

She had been detained a prisoner in the 
Hall since she was seventeen years of age. 
She had now just turned twenty-one. Her 
guardian had therefore no longer any legal 
authority over her. 


I felt that the urgency and peculiarity of 


the case would iasure me lenient judgment, 
if not « ndonation for my breach of trust, 
in the minds of all right-thinking men. 

“Be ready at two to-morrow morning,” 
was ny last billet, forwarded in the usual 
manner, “while the Wintocks are probably 
asleep. Keep up your courage, and leave 
the rest to me.” 

1 chose the hour 


o'clock in 


of two 


suceess ; for notwithstanding 
tock’s hint that the family disliked 
disturbed at night, I had discovered 
he and his son were in the habit of spend 
ing some part of it frou home—where, I 


cannot say, but probably in some kind of 


dissi ion. 
Both went out about nine o'clock. 


Mr. Wintock usually returned about one. 


His son was ipuch inore uncertain. 


I have said that the entire edifice, and es- 
pecially the roofs, were of very Irregular 


Can you not pro- | 


the | 
morning for attempting the rescue of the | 
young lady, as having the greatest chance | 
} Mr. Win- 
being 
tht 


Sh bea 





~~ +--+ 


THE SATURDAY 


build, and that my room was siteated at an 
angle of the house, 
On the other side of the angle was a suite 
| of rooum but little used, the window of one 
of them being exactly on a level with Miss 
Winvock’s, and about six feet distant from 
it, and to which room I discovered I could 
find access, 
| Iintnediately above the room in question 
was a lumber-room, with a ladder from the 
floor to the trap-door opening out upon the 
root. 
Carefully watching an opportunity the 
next day, I slipped into the lasmshee-toam, 


| in which, among other things. were a nutm- | 


| ber of tools of various descriptions, and 
aried tnyself with a couple of stout secre 4- 
drivers, with which I retreated, after noting 
that the ladder might easily be removed. A 
little before two o'clock jound ine cautious- 
ly issuing from ivy apartment and stealthi- 
ly creeping towards this part of the build- 
ing. 

I did not inuch fear any alarm from the 
dog, as during iny stay he had been kept 
chained up in the other part of the mansion. 
I suppose Mr. Wintock bad profited by my 
hint resp cting the animal. 

Possessing urself of the ladder, I very 
— removed it to the room whose win- 
dow | have described as being opposite to 
and on a level with Miss Wintock's. 

The next were moments of breathless 
anxiety and suspense. 

Slowly opening the window, I waved her 
own white kerchief—tbe signal agreed upon 
between us—and her window was then as 
noiselessly raised, 
| IJ then proceeded to push the ladder very 
| gently across until it rested upon the sill of 
hers, forining a narrow bridge trom window 
to window. 
| She was at her post, and grasping the top 
| stall, hela it firtsiy. 
| Seating myself astride, ] gradually shifted 

afew inches at a time until TP reached her. 
The Hail clock struck twouas I stepped 





| soltly ite her room, immmediately with- | 


drawing the ladder and closing the window. 
| She was greatly agitated, and trembled vio- 
lently. 

Taking my hand in both her own, she 
whispered a few words of impassioned 
thanks; and then we addressed ourselves 

| to the tash of vetting out of and away trou 
the house silently and safely, 

This we both tert would be no easy miat- 

| ter; for not only was the door ef her own 
} rooms locked, but also that of the room into 


which it opened,and throughwhichwe imust | 


pass before gaining the corridor which ied 
lo the staircase. 

Force I dare not use, because of the noise; 
and indeed it would have Deen difficult to 
force the doors, as Dh were of stout oak. 

Henee iy provision of the serew-drivers. 

The serews were rusted with age, and I 
was too litle skilled in carpentry to work 
in the dark. 

I theretore lighted a ecandle Tt had brought 





with ine, and labored beavily for about an , 


hour, Miss Wintock bending over ine to aid 
me with its light, until her long raven bair 
rested carelessly on inv shoulder, she hold- 
ingand shading the candle with mY hat, 
lest its reflection should betray us to any 


| 


return bome from his midmight revels 
bight observe it in crossing the park. At 
length 1 was successful; the last screw ot 
the second door yielded, 

Extinguishing the light, we paused a few 
ninutes to listen, and then stepped softly 


vistol in band, and Miss Wintock leaning 
cooviie ou Inv arin. 

Along the corridor and down the riehly 
carpeted staircase we went on Up toe and 
with ‘bated breath, lest the echoes of that 
gloomy old mansion should arouse her 
jailers. ~ 

very instant we expected the dog to give 
tongue, 

The night was cloudy ; but suddenly the 
moon emerged from behind a c,oud, and 
tor a few seconds illumined the sombreness 
of the antique entrance-hall. 

I felt Miss Wintock start and shudder, 
press ny arm and cling still closer to ime, 
with the confidence of a child. 

It made my heart leap, and every Grop of 
blood in any veins thrilled with a feeling of 
rapturous delight, hitherto unknown tome. 
I seemed for the moment to have the 
strength of twenty men, and almost longed 
to do battie on her behalf. 

We stood for a inoment in the hall, un- 
decided whether to try one of the long pas- 
“a or at once seek egress by the princi- 
pal entrance, 

We chose the latter. 

Softly we passed across the polished oaken 
floor, and IT began slowly ok with extreme 
, Caution to undo the fastenings. 

Gently, one by one, each bolt and bar was 
withdrawn, the huge lock was turned, and 
the ponderous door swung heavily upon its 
| hinges, 

Greatiy exbilarated at our success, I 
turned to my companion with a whispered 
| word of enoouragement on iny lips, when 

an unseen enemy struck mea tremendous 

blow on the head, driving me through the 
| open door-way like a ball from a wicket, 
| and felling me like a log upon the gravel- 
walk beyond. 

At the same instant a succession of pierc- 
ing shrieks, so wild, so heartrending, and 
jespairing, burst froin Miss Wintock, that 
it seemed as if her reason was passing away 
in a continuation of convulsive efforts to re 
gain ber liberty. 

How long I lay insensible upon that cold 
gravel-walk I cannot say, but it could not 

| have been many minutes, 

Probably my assailant was for the time 
too fully occupied in securing the re-cap- 
tured lady to be able to inflict any further 
injury upon me. 

Vhen I regained consciousness, the moon 





one out of doors, as George Wintock in his | 


out into the dark corridor, I leading the van | 


EVENING POST. 


was obscured, and it was intensely dark, 


net a star being visible. 

Bruised, sore, and “re I hered 
myself up as best I could, and endeavored 
to collect my thoughts, 


puzzled me. 


Should I wait till dawn, then hasten to 


the village, and endeavor to procure assisé- ; 


ance in rescuing the young lady? 
For keveral reasorm, I discarded this idea. 
Besides, | had in fact deserted my duty, 


and in justice to my employer, ought Lever | 


to have atteinpted leaving the house. What 
was I to do? 


CHAPTER III. 


coustiture, the singular construction of | 


S I mused for a moment after my dis- 


the roofs, as they appeared to me on 
ny tirst view of ther, reearred to me. 
“The very thing!" I suid tw myself. ‘It 
will be very odd it I don’t manage to get 
into that house again.”’ 


With me to resolve was to act; and i. im- | 
inediately dived into the shrubbery, in or- | 


der to work my way quietly and unseen to 
the back of the preinises. 

It was well that | did so; for scarcely was 
I convealed by the foliage, when the front 
door was again opened, and George Win- 
tock and Benetti—the former bearing alight 
—stepped out upon the gravel-walk, and 
commenced inaking a circuit of the preini- 
Sts. ° 

Holding tiny breath, and crawling upon 
hands and knees into deeper shade, 1 con- 
trived to avoid them. 

At length, apparently satistied, after their 
scrutiny, that I had made off, they retired 
into the house. 

I overheard enough of their conversation, 
however, to inform: me that ic was Benetti'’s 
hand which had struck me tothe earth. I 
watched the window of George Wintock’'s 
bedrooin till I saw by his shadow on the 
window-blind that he had entered. 





Atter a while, the light was extinguished, | 


and I coneluded that be had retired to rest. 
I knew thathe, his father, and the Italian 


were heavy sleepers, as they were accus- | 


tomed tw 
night. 

How it came about that Benetti bad dis- 
covered and fraustrated my scueine,I never 
was able to fathom. 

Having reached that part of the premis 
which 1 judged: most convenient for ny 
attempt—a low abutinent, used as a wood- 
house—I lost no time in clitmbing on to its 
roof, which I was abie to do very easily, as 
its lowest edge was not more than seven 
feet from the ground. 

Fortunately, none of the rooms in which 
the ininates slept looked out upon that par- 
ticular angle, sotbat I did not uiuech fear 
detection. 

It could only make progress noiselessly, 
and attain the higher root beltore daylight, 
1 could then hide behind its high parapet. 
Dark as was the night, or rather morggny, 
it was sufficiently light for me to see what | 
was about. 

Slowly and with some difficulty, I pulled 
inyself from roof to roof till I reached a 
stack of chimneys that rose side by side a 
few fect fromthe parapet, and which had 
been belted with an iron girdle, and 
fastened with thick iron rods to the wall 
just below it. 

By the aid of the rods, I managed to 
reach the parapet just asthe dawn began to 
break. 

Here I was compelled, from sheer exhaus- 
tion, to lie down a short time and = rest in 


indulge in deep potations at 


| the leaden gutter inside. 


felt by any one who has been 


Truly, | was butin a sorry plight—iny 
apparel soiled from crawling in the shrub- 


berv, and from clainbering over the dirty | 


that 
had re- 


roofs, and saturated with the blood 
had flowed freely from the blow I 
ceived. 

I beyan also to feel extremely faint from 


exertion, loss of blood, and the excite- 
nent. 
What would become of me if) strength 


failed me? 

I might jie and die and rot on the sum- 
init of this old mansion belore any one dis- 
covered ine. 

Yet not for one moment did athought 
cross inv iInind of showing the white tea- 
ther and giving up the adventure; iny feel- 
ings were, indeed, too much overwrought 
for this, partly by an alimost blind infatua- 
tion for the hapless Miss Wintock,and part- 
ly by that longing desire to retaliate,which, 
Whether rightly or wrongly, is generally 


an untair manner. 

A little rest and the 
somewhat revived ine, and IT commenced 
creeping along the gutter. 

With my pocket-Knife I loosened = the 
leaden ftraine of a pane in one of the garret 
windows, and extracted the glass; inserting 
my hand, I wasable to undo the cateh and 
obtain ingress. 

Finding the coast clear, I glided softly 
down to tiny room, locked tnvself in, bathed 
imuy head and face, and taking « pull at my 
flask of creature-comfort, laid myself down 


head. 

I was much bruised, yet could not 
inwardly chuckling at the surprise the Win- 
tucks and their swarthy coadjutor wou!d ex- 
perience during the course of the day, when 
they found that, in spite of his suimuiary 
tion, Jack Meredith was more in 
POSSESSION. 

And great was the consternation of Be- 
nett, when, on waking about midday and 
feeling urgent need of refreshment, I 


ey e* once 


) walked down intothe kitchen, where he 


and Martha were just sitting down to din- | 


ner. 
Neither heard me approach, as I purpose- 
ly trod softly. 








Martha had just helped the Italian to a 
slice of nutton, when, slipping in, I cooly 
— a chair and seated myself at the ta- 

e. 

Both of them started and stared as if | 





But in what mauner te act for the best, | had been a ghost. 


“Very fine joint of mutton, indeed, Mar. 
tha! ° 

“It is so very deliciously cooked—not 
overdone. 

“I should so like a taste just where it's 
so nicely browned on the under-side;" 
pointing as J spoke. 

“Ah, you haven't a third plate. 

“Never mind: I'll reach you one;”’ and | 
accordingly rose and handed her one frou 
the dresser. 

The Italian muttered something in his 
own language, which if translated would, 1 
suspect, have been anything but coimpli- 
inertary. 

‘Extremely happy to see me at your so- 
cinl meal, no doubt you are, friend Benet- 
ti! 

“And I reciprocate the affection most 
warily. 

“Here's to your very good health’’—tak- 
ing up the ale-jug from the table and filling 
uyself a glass, 

*“*Adimirable! 

“Right good stuff!’ smniling and smack- 
ing my lips. 

‘Pray, Martha, don't let the mutton get 
cold;’'’seeing that she had not complied with 
ny request. 

“There's nothing in the world 1 
80 Inuch as cold mutton.” 

I could see that both were for the mo- 
ment thunderstruck; and as I took up my 
plate and held it itmploringly, Martha eut 
me the coveted slice. 

“Now, a couple of potatoes and a tew 
greens, with just the very lightest dash of 
gravy. 

“Thank you, Martha; you are ai good 
soul. 

“I think in future I will always take my 


dislike 


| neals with you and Benetti, instead of giv- 


ing you the trouble of waiting on me up- 
Stairs. 

“It will save you a great inany steps,and 
be so inuch more comfortable for us all; for 
it’s rather lonely sitting up there by one's 
self so much.” 

My companions were first disposed to be 


| morose; but seeing that I was determined 





‘eon good terimns with myself and them, 
wey at last gave in, and we conversed re- 
servedly. 

I could see, however, by their occasional 
sly glances at ny physiognomy, that both, 
and especially the Italian, derived consid- 
erable gratification in noting how severely 
I had been punished. 

Acting up to ny promise, I did not, dur- 
ing the remainder of the time I stayed at 


| Briteleigh Hall trouble Martha to: wait on 


me, having one object in view—namely, 
the discovery of Miss Wintock'’s where- 
abouts. 

I did not think it probable that she sti!! 
cecupied the same room above my sleeping 
apartinent,or she would have Gevised some 
method of giving ine at least a light hint of 
it. 

Every night I @was at my old 
window. 

In vain IT huinmed and 
tune I knew. 

In vain [ looked up to catch some token 
of her presence. 

1 telt that she was not there. 

She knew her case to be desperate; and 
if the window were fastened, failing other 
means, would doubtless have shivered «a 
pane of glass as a signal. 

Yet I was convinced that she was = con- 
fined somewhere in the upper part of the 
tiansion for two reasons, 

Firstly, when I essayed to go up into the 
luimber-room on the following morning al- 


post—the 


whistled every 


-ter Thad effected ny second entrance, | 
fonnd the door at the top of the staircase 


locked, thus precluding all communieation 


' with the upper suite of apartinents except 


worsted in | 


cool morning air | 


by the back staircase. 

How 1] wishéd that T had made the circuit 
of the roof, and peeped into every attic 
through its window, before descending to 
inv own room; and yet I felt that perhaps 
I had acted for the best, as my strength 
would not bave held out a great deal lon- 
ger. 

Secondly, I took oceasion to observe that 
old Martha, when she thought herself un- 
perceived, often put aside some of the best 
portions of her viands, as if for some other 
person. 

With these she would suddenly disap- 
pear, but always in the evening. 

I contrived to ascertain that she invari- 
ably made for the back staircase; and = ar- 
ranged iny plan, desperate as it was, 4c 
eordingly. 

It was destined to be put into execution 
inuch earlier than IT anticipated. 

The fifth morning after ny chamber over 
the roots, Mr. Wintock requested iny pre~ 
ence in bis room. 

As I entered the apartnient I fancied that 


| a sinile of suppressed triumph flushed !i!> 
| countenance, 
awhile to rest ny weary bones and aching | 


help | 


Addressing me in a grandiloquent,sneer 
ing style, he said: : 

‘(700d morning, Mr. Meredith. 

“IT uu sorry that your stay at Briteleizh 
has been so protracted. : 

‘But what cannot be helped, must be e 
dured. 

‘‘[ have been able to arrange my little # 
fair with your principal, and conseque!! 


your presence bere can now be dispes 
With. 
“I shall be glad if you will leave ' 


preinises at once.”’ 


Taken aback,I was at a loas for a moment 


| or two lor words to answer, as, from what 


| 
| 


I had heard previous to coming to Brite- 
leigh, I had not the remotvest idea that -¥ 




















7 , | 
Wintock would be able to liquidate the 


heavy demand apon hiin. 

Had Mias Wintock at last, thoroughly 
crushed and broken in spirit,acceded to one 
of his propositions, and either consented to 


become the bride of his son, or signed some | 


document which gave him absolute power 
over ber property: 

The thought was horrible. 

Yet it might be so; for as IT bad not 
heen able to effect any communication with 
her since that untortunate night, her ener- 

ies, physical and inental, night have col- 
apsed in despair. 

Mr. Wintock, seeing that 1 ‘was rather 
dumiounded, at once followed up his ad- 


vantage. } : 
“| wish to make one observation before 
vou go. ' ; 
“You have interfered most unwarrant- 


ably and impertinently in the domestic ar- 
rangements of iny fawily since you have 
been in the house, both in intruding your- 
self upon the privacy of a young lady resi- 
dent here, and in endeavoring to facilitate 
her escape from ber natural guardians, 

“Possibly, you inay not be aware that the 
young lady in question is a dangerous lu- 
natic, and that a degree of wholesoine —re- 
straint is absolutely necessary for her well- 
being and safety, though at tines she may 
have apparently lucid intervals. 

“] have no doubt you were misled by the 
craft peculiar to that sad affliction; hence, I 
am disposed to make due allowance for 
your extraordinary conduct. 

“Otherwise, I should feel justified in 
conummunicating the circumstances to your 
employer, which would probably result in 
no very agreeable coi sequences to your- 
self. 

“IT may add, for your satisfaction, that the 

voung hady will sbortly be plaved in a suit- 
able institution, where she will be proper- 
lv cared fer. 
a | hope, however, as you are a young 
man, that a due consideration of the 
tremely absurd inanner in which you have 
acted, and the slight inconvenience you 
have suflered’’—here, with a bland sinile, 
he passed his hand significantly over the 
upper part of his tace—inay provea warn- 
ing to you to conduct yourself more = dis- 
creetly in the future. 


eX- | 


He looked me full in the face and waved | 


his hand toward the door. 

How I repressed the tierce teuynpest of 
passion that inwardly shook: me, Tq oret 
tell. 4  @ 


—{£ 


“Sir, [ replied, as calmly as T was able, | 


“Tam not in a position to doubt your word; 
but—”’ 

“But what?" he angrily demanded. 

“Ttell vou man, that L posted a check 
tor the amount last evening, and that I ex- 
pect a discharge by to-imorrow’s post. 

“Will that satisfy you? 

“You were ready 
leave it tosuit your own insolent purpose,’ 
he hotly spurted out. 

“Bat one day will make no difter- 
ence, | daresay; therefore, to-morrow be 
it.”’ 


lL bowed, and withdrew to the kitchen, 
indignant, bewildered, and with a sicken- 
Ing sensation at the heart. 

t wae completely foiled and beaten, 

“The last night I sha'l be here—young 


enough, however, to | 


lady imad—contined in a madhouse—tell my | 


employer—slight inconvenience,” 
echoing through my brain, till I felt dizzy 
with the whirl of confused thought, and I 
inechanically passed ny hand over iny face 
as Mr. Wintock had done. 

The remembrance of the indignity en- 
raged me beyond endurance; and I deter- 
mnined, if human craft could accomplish it, 
that | would trace out Miss Wintock that 
very nightjand ascertain from her own lips 
whether, when I left the house, 1 could do 
anything for her. 

Might not a solicitor, upon proper repre- 
sentation, take her case in band, and fore- 
ibly obtain the release of her person from 
the tiends whe now held her in confine- 
ment? 

Doubtless much energy and skill would 
be required; but the strong arin of the law 
Was all-powerful. 

Yes! 

1 would see her. 

Ola Wintoek might storm aud rave as he 
liked. 

I should bid him tarewell on the meor- 
row; and if not—suppesing I got my dis- 


charge and was thrown out of work—-the | 


world was wide, and [ should be a kind of 

Inartyr—the cause of beauty Yn distress, 
Putting a wood face on matters, T told old 

Martha and Benetti tuat L was to depart on 


the morrow, as Mr. Wintock had settled all | 


claims upon binn. 

It was evident by the covert sinile on the 
face of each thatthe mtelligenee gave thein 
Areal satistuction. 

In the course of the evening I sauntered 
outofr the kitchen as ii to yo to Inby Troon; 
and no doubt, as | bade them yood-even- 
Ing, they conciuded I tad retired for the 
night. 

Instead of doing so T quietly slipped up 
the back Staircase. 

Here, as in the other, there was a door at 


the top, which shut tae Upper Trane of 
apartinents [roms the iower, 
Vie staircase, however, was a great deal 


‘larker. 

This door was also locked, confirming 
ny suspicion that Miss Wintock was above 
SLAITS. 


As Is ten Like cas ANCE NL mMAaAnSsSIONS, 
re were several ooks i sses it 
VW rn > 
mced 
[I «iid not puch leat ‘lis is id 
Martha's sight was nene of the quickest, 


and she usually 
inthe evenitiy, 
trom rheumatisai. 


and shawl 
some What 


wore a bonnet 


ws she suflered 


Kept | 


ed it and pressed it Wariunly to 


> 


At length I saw her coming bhobbling up | 
the stairs, bearing a lighted candle aid a 
covered dish. 

“All right, Jack; you're 
scent,” said I to myselt. 

**Lie close!"’ 

a close I did lie as ever weasel in a | 
ole, 

Old Martha reached the landing, put 
down her dish and candle, drew the key 
from her pocket, and proceeded to unlock 
the door, 

Then entering with her burden-—which 
she again put down for a minute inside-- 
was about to relock it, when 1 emerged 
trom my hiding-place and stepped in also, 
shutting the door after ine. 

The old dame turned deadly pale and 
would have screamed, but my hand was on 
her mouth, 

I learned that trick from Benetti when 
Miss Wintock was forcibly carried back 
from my room. 

“Now, 'uy dear soul, don’t make a riot, 
because there is no need for. it. 

*T imean you no harin, and wouldn’t 
hurt 4 bair of your old gray head Yor the 
world, 

“Lonly want a little private conversation 
with you. 

“There, now’’—-taking the key from her 
treintu.ing hand, and transferring it to my 
pocket, after locking the door—*' we can 
have it all quietly to ourselves without fear 
of interruption. 

“It's no use, Martha,’’ I added sternly, 
seeing that she was about to remonstrate. 
“It's iny turn for a little while now. What 


on the right | 
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is the use of your calling out?) No one can 
possibly hear you.” 

Martha’s teeth chatttered and her knees 
trembled. 

“What is it you want with me, man ?” 
she asked. 

“Now, be civil, old lady. 
if you please. 

“Just take up the dish and candle, and I 
will bear your company. 

“T want a few iainutes’ speech with your 
young lady.” 

“IT cannot! I 
would kill me.” 

“Stuft! 

“He will do nothing of the kind. Besides, 
he is not obliged to Know anything about 
it, unless you are silly enough to inform 
him."’ 

Old Martha bent as it to pick up the dish 
and candle. There was a slight noise be- 
low. 

Possibly Benetti had returned tor a imo- 
iment into the house for something. 

“Tn an instant her mouth was at the key- 
hole. 

She was about to shriek for assistanve ; 
but I was too quick tor her. 

“You treacherous old beldam,’’ I 
whispered, “if you try that dodge again, 
I’ll wag you. 

“Now, just listen to tne. 

“T know all about: the raseally doings in 
this house. 

“T know that Miss Wintock is forcibly 
confined somewhere in one of these attics. 
She is no more insane than T au. 

“That tale will not serve Mr. Wintock’s 
purposes, 

“To-morrow, I’tin offto London ; and I'll 
move earth, sea, and sky, till I set the 
authorities on the right track to find and 
release her. 

“T know 
property. 

“He won't bave a feather of it to fly 
with; he wilt be imore likely to land in 
jail. 
‘You shall come in for vour share of the 
punishment in illegally contining her in 
here. 

“Tet mesee her fora few moments, and 
I promise you, on the word of ainan, that 
whatever transpires, you shall be held free 
from blame.” 


No ‘manning,’ 


dare not! Mr. Wintock 


Mr. Wintock’s imetive—her 


7 en , r 


deep flush came rushing into ber neck and | 


face until she crimsoned to the temples. 
The next instant she was, if possible, even 
paler than before, and her short breathing 
told ofthe excitement under which she 
labored, 

‘(> Mr. Meredith—I was afraid that—I 


| thought—I hoped you would not desert 


ine,’ she gasped. 


| 


“Not while I have life, dear Miss Win- | 


_ tock,"’ was the prompt reply. 


While I spoke, my pocket-knife was out, 
and I was sawing like a maniac at the cord 
to sever it. 


Old Martha began to wring her handsand | 


to remonstrate, but her remonstrances I 
speedily checked. 


The cord was speedily cut through; and | 


gently raising Miss Wintock to a sitting 
posture, I asked : 

“Are you able to stand ?”’ 

“Yeu; thank you, very much. 
I'll try.” 

She gave me one glance of appealing 
trustiulness, and burst into a passionate 
tit of eo 

“Oh, take ine away with you from this 
horrid place! 

“T shall go really mad; I know I shall; 
I ain 80 now, almost. 

“Oh my poor brain I’ 

I tried my utmost to seothe her. 
old Martha aided ine. 


At least 


Even | 


Perhaps her womanly feeling was touch- | 


ed; for 
victitn and tool of circumstances than of an 
intrinsically bad and hardened nature. She 
produced her old-fashioned sinelling-bottle 
bathed Miss Wintock's hands and face, and 
induced her to eat some of the food she had 
brought; and T persuaded her, with some 
difficulty, to take a sip or two from my 
spirit flask, whichI had previously put in 
my pocket in case of emergency. 

At length the young lady became calmer. 
But I saw that it would be necessary to use 
extreme caution, or she would suffer a re- 
lapse, as she continued to entreat me, in 


believe she was more the unlucky | 


5 


at woueny a. to take Miss Win- 
tock's place, I su 4 inting w the 
pallet from whitot I nell -sdleuma her. 
“Very well. Then keep quiet, and no hari 
will cone to you of this. You can tell Mr. 
Wintock that you were overcome by mruta- 
xem and force, if you like. 

“We will leave you the light, as we can 
do better without it.” 

The hint was sufficient. 

Perhaps, too, in her heart the old creature 


might not be unwilling that her charge 
should escape. 


Before I had done speaking, Miss Win- 
tock and [ were out in the long corridor. 
The door was locked on old Martha: while 
Miss Wintock carried the dish and cover, 
toenable her to impersonate Martha as 
faithfully as possible. 

“Now for it once again,” I said to my 
companion; “and [trust with better luck. 
But you must be as cool as you can, and 
keep your wits about you. 

“A hiteh now will spoil all. 

“I fear that this is your last and only 
chance. . 

“Whenever you feel inelined to faint, 
think of your liberty or a lunatic asylum." 

“Do not fear me,’’ she whispered, 

“T will do iny utinost, or perish in the 
attempt. 

“They shall 
second time.”’ 

“Very good, 

“Be as quick as you can, until we reach 
the last turn down near the bottom of the 
stairs, 

“Then, if the coast is clear, I will go for- 
ward and reoconnoitre,"’ 

mg-g | whispering these and other 
hints, IT led her to the turn of the stairs, 
and then went forward by tnyself. 

A few seconds afterwards, 


not tear me from you a 


Martha's 


| double came limping down and along the 


the most pathetic language, not to leave her | 


again in the power of the Wintocks., 
I looked at iny wateh ; it wanted about 


| twenty minutes to nine. 


Precisely at nine, in readiness for the 


evening ride, Mr. Wintock’s gig and ware 


would be in the yard near the side-door, 
and Mr. George’s horse very shortly after- 
wards. 

Mr. Wintock would probably, as he aften 


did, keep his gig waiting tor him till a 
(quarter past. 
George Wintock would be off shortly 


afterwards, 
Though Thad spoken so confidently to 
Martha. | was not at all sure that soue un- 


cal lucky accident tnight not intervene it T re- 


mained where 1 wag 
Benetti tigh’) uiiss Martha. 
Infact, I was terribly uneasy and in asad 


| ile mina, 


After some further expostulation on her | 


part, and renewed threats and promises on 
mine, Martha took ber di#i ol eandle and 
proceeded to Miss Wintock’s apartinent. 1 
Lope close to her, eyeing keenly every 
movement. 

I telt that if only half a chance occurred, 
she would play ine false. 

Never shall I forget the sight that pre- 
sented itself on my entering Miss \( in- 
tock'’s wretcsed yarret. 

Stretched ona tniserably narrow pellec 
lay the beautiful but haggard yirl, dressed 
as I last saw ber, but with a stout Jeathern 


| girdle belted tightly round ber waist, and 


whieh, fastened with a thick strong cord pass- 
ing round one of the bed-posts, effectually 
prevented her from moving except within 
a very limited area. 

The casement was strongly barred on the 
inside, and the eateh securely fastened. In 
this remote room, at the very topof tac 
house, there was not the slightest oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the world 
Without, 

Old Martha noticed the start I gave on 
tirst entermeg the rooin, and commenced a 
hypocritical whitopering. 

“Indeed, Mr. Meredith, it’s no fault of 
mine, ner could Phetp it. “Tis allinaster s 
doing and Mr. George's, and Tami too old 
and feeble to do anything but obey 
orders.” 

‘Silence, woman!” JT sternly retorted, as 
I thrust ber into the only chair in the room 
and advaneed to the of the suffer 
ing aod ill-used yvouny lady. 
The death-like pal 


ping of th irk evelashe 


miche purr 


Wunlenance, 


f 


) 


) 
i 


lpur aliit ’ : a 
rut her hand. [ i 
acted) fee lings, I seiz- 


iy lips. A 


her, and she stretched 


the tuirmult of tay distr 


Stay where T was for any length of tinie,! 
dared not. 

Leave Miss Wintock in her present state 
of mind T eould not. 

Indeed, L think she would have attempt- 
ed to joree her way with me, had I shown 
any indication of leaving her, 

A hasty and perhaps rash resolve took 
jossession Of ine. It Peould only get Miss 

Vintock below and conceal her till 
the departure of the Wintocks, we tight 
succeed in getting away unseen down to the 
Village, where Thoped to house ber safely 
and obtain assistance in procecting her; for 
surely nope who Knew her would refuse to 
aid; andeven if discovered, [should then 
only have the Italian to deal with. 

Our time had been simgalarly ill-chosen 
before. 

We had waited uli both Mr.Wintock and 
his son had returned home betore tmmakingyg 
our attempt. 

To again 
asked : 

“Do you think you could walk a litthe ?” 
“at the same tine viving her «a mienning 
look. 

The rapid glanee of intelligence 
which she replied reassured toe. 

“Now, Martha,” Dsand, ‘Pin 


bent over Miss Wintoek, and 


Sith 


OX Lre ve ls 


obliged to yourtor all vou lave cone and 
depend upon it, vou shall mot be lorgeotter 
But Lornust teaves tere beoun of that breorgnet 
and shawl for it Little: waite reiovitnss 
the one trous ber dies ane thee other trou 
her shoulders. 

“Tt's no use to resist, old lady ' A wiltal 


tan must have his way, and so you tay as 
well be quiet. 

“Now, sit down azaia in that chair, and 
don't stir unless Ptiud you, lor thine is: pre- 


chous, 


“Pon uy word, Miss Winteek, that bon 


net becomes you as well a< itdoes Martha: 


placing it upon her head. 
sKather a lett-handed commplituent te you 


, though. 


“There; tuck up vour hair safely out of 


Sightin the crown: dow t show any of it, on 
any account. 

“Now for the shawls close pe te Lhe 

, throat —s%. 

“Here sa pun. 

“That will do adiusirably. To declare I 
should not know you frou: Martua herself 
ata vard’s distances, If To did mot see vour 
features. 

“Now Martha, ofa yirl, Pan just going to 
Joek vou tn this ross a litthe while only a 
little wile, you Know, for T will leave the 
door on the landing open Benetti w t 
are to tind i | ned-lby sas, if you 
I i’ \ i Aj ’ i ‘ ‘ \ 

ut 
fear your ygivitiy an aii 
dow ; itis Wo strongly barred for you 


force it. 


after | 


passage into the scullery as directed. 

The impersonation was excellent and 
complete, and but for the serious stake at 
issue, I could have laughed outright. 

However,this was no time for indulgence 
in levity, but for nerve, watchfulness, and 
action. 

The outer 
stood open. 

Benetti usually left it so while he went to 
get the horses and vehicle ready tor his 
iInaster, 

I stole softly towards It,to get a bird's-eye 
view of what might be going on without, 
endeavoring the while to arrange some 
detinite plan of proceeding. 

A rapid glance informed ine that the elder 
Wintock had not yet departed. 

The gig, with the tine high-bred mare he 
was wccustoined to drive, still stood in the 
yard. 

The animal was «a noble specimen, of 
yreat strength, speed, and spirit; but would 
stand as quietly as alamb inthe Hall- vard 
While awaiting its tuaster’s pleasurethough 
itrequired astrong hand to hold the rib- 
bons when ones upon the road. 

Benetti was busily engaged in the stable 
saddiing and bridling Mr. George Win- 
Lock’s horse, 

I could ‘hear his ‘Whoa, Dandy !" and 


door of the kitchen 


passage 


other ejaculations less amiable, in bis 
broken Kuoylish, asthe animal seemed to 
be giving bit some trouble, 


ln another tive minutes be would bring 
him out into the vard equipped ready for 
his rider, 

Instantaneously an idea whizzed through 
imy brain like « flash ot light, upsetting 
whatever of scheme or intention [To imight 
have already formed. — In a seoond | was at 
the scullery-door, 

“~ Whist! 

* Now-—-quick, 

‘Pere: take my arn. 

Jing ite the gig the instant you reach 
it. ‘Trost tome for the rest.’ 


Miss Wointock looked upat mein won 


deroasent, ot sitediately obeyed, 

Out at the open door aod across the yard 
with Miss Wointeck on tiny aru. 

“Tn with you, miss; quickly, for dear 
lite ! 

She needed ae seoond admonition, but 
halt lifted Dy ime, sprang nimnbly into the 
Vehicle, 

Twas about to foliow: but, as ill-luck 
would have il, We were not to get away % 
Cast 

‘Toc usetre, heaping our footsteps, began to 


paw the yround, impatient of delav ; and 
the face of Penetth appeared at the stable 
howor, 

Probably be thought bis toaster had come 
Cut, manel tevipehit recite diis services. 

I should base been uneomscious of the 
fat. 

Tri ssterpopratnge tnites the giv, Miss Wintoek 
sligntiv turned her head and caught syght 
of Lhe Ttallan’s swarthy visage 

Her short supprossed ery and eager finger 
AL One® polnted oul to me tae 
terror. 


‘Auise ol her 


Benetti cotmpretended tie state of athairs 


at the fiest glanee, «and with o flere Whoop, 
eatie rustitniye at full speed to seize the 
rare Ss biecud. 

Phicre wis | titaie lor tines eo tepeptagaet. 
Stepping forwar lapauceortwo, and exert 
in mov utiost strenoth,? dealt tim a buffet 
Which ftacriv balaneed that whieh he bad 
dealt toe atthe Hall floor, 1ollowed “up by 4 
\ ri thas ns, ashe stayvered back 

tii ve ite Ait} 
ee | ! ‘ 
hn ‘ t 
ius Tf the dad arses 
[TO KBE CONTINUED 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘BARBARA GRAHAM,’ 
“ALMOST KACKIFICED,'' ‘‘ MABEL 
MAY,’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI.—[{contisvep.} 
ADY GLADYS turns the diamond on 
ber finger restless/v. 

4d. Hereward sees it flashing in the moon. 
A bitter smile curls bis lip as he turns back 
w the window. 

W hat indeed can his motive be to her? 

Has he a right even to be actuated by that 
motive ? 

He hax inost assuredly no right to make 
that motive known to her, of all people in 
the world. 

“IT wisn tiny brother was here,’ Lady Gla 
dys mays presently. 

“You would not be allowed 
Kingseourt, | suppose?” 

“No. 

“T think I should not just now.” 

“I must go to hin inyself, then. He should 
be here.” 

“He is better away.” 

“Why ?” 

“Do you not see? Were he here, he might 
betray hitnself.”’ 

“Yes, when he found you implicated, he 
inight. 

“That is iny greatest fenr. 
certain to tell all. 

“And nothing can be proved against 


to leave 


He would be 


on, 


no matter what they do, whereas everything | 


could be proved against hiim.”’ 

“You see that he is better away,'’ Here- 
ward answers a jittie coldly. 

Two feelings are struggling in Lady (!a- 
dys's inind, though he does nut give her 
credit for inore than one. 

But as yet the paramount passion in her 
nature prevails over the other. 

So far, she Iscontent to sacrifice Llereward 
to the fetish of the Kingscourt pride. And, 
as Hereward is content to be sacriticed—not 
indeed to the saiune idol, but to one whoin 
he has set up in his own heart—there re- 
inains nothing more to be said on either 
side. 

If Hereward feels a little aggrieved by the 
oool ness with which the sacrifice is accepted, 
he does not allow it to be seen. 

His inanner is very much the same as it 
has always been. 

There is pees an undercurrent ot 
deeper meaning in it; but he is not the kind 
of man to presuine on such an advantage as 
this that he has gained ; rather does he en- 
soonoe himself behind outworks of pride 
and reserve stronger than he had thought 
necessary before. 

Perhaps he cannot trust himself to come 
out of those trenches, perhaps he knows his 
weakness, that at one look of those blue 
eyes, did be let his own meet Lhem as they 
could have met them, he was lost. 

This new gentleness, this very indebted- 
ness to him, has made Lady Gladys tenfold 
more dangerous to him than she was before, 

Lady Gladys does not Know the struggle 
going on in the heart of the still figure 
standing near her in the window, does not 
know how hard he tinds it to resist the new 
tones in her voice, the now softness in her 
haughty face. 

Vbat flashing diamond helps him a little, 
acts like a spell upon hii, stills the wild 
beating of his heart. 


Every gleam of it in the moonlight hurts | 
him like an arrow ; but it quiets him never- | 


theless, for it will not let him forget. 

Blount and Miss Middleton, cbattering 
and laughing, think the other two must be 
very dull in that distant window. 

“Does Gladys like him?” Blount whis- 
pers, taking the opportunity to put his lips 
near his lady-love's pretty ear. 

“She does not often condescend to 
friendly w a tellow.”’ 

“T don’t know ; she purzies me, 

“But Lam pretty sure of one thing, and 
that is that he likes her.”’ 

“Not that he is in love with her?" 

Just that."’ 

“The unfortunate rascal ! 

“He seems to be doomed to come to grief 
wherever he turns, 

“Whaton earth has induced hiin to en- 
courage such folly, such madness ? 

“I sent hii here to cure him of a heart- 
break ; and have I only sent him out of the 
frying-pan into the tire?" 

“So it sees,’ Miss Middleton answers, 
with a rather grave shake of her pretty 
head. 

‘But she—she can't be so utterly changed 
as to care for hiin?”’ 

“I hope not, tor Mr. Cartwright’s sake." 

“And tor Kingscourt’s sake. 

“Doesn't Cartwright hold some awful 
mortgage on the place ? 

“I thought that was the 
inarriage ?"’ 

“So it is. 

‘But who thinks of such things when they 
are in love?" 

‘Wouldn't you ?"’ Blount asks insinuat- 
oer 

ie bas dropped the fan and taken posses- 
sion of # and instead. He looks dreadtully 
sentimental. 

“I don't know. I 
love.”’ 

**Bab ! 

‘Never in my 
to be either.’ 

‘*Bab, I thought you cared tor me ?”’ 

“So you told ime before. But I can’t care 
for everybody, can 1?” 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
H EREW ARD does not sleep a shade less 


be 


motive for this 


have never 


life! And 1 rever mean 





soundly because of the cloud that bas 
fallen upon bim. 





been in | 





NS ee - -_———— — — ~ 


much inay come out tu criminate Lord Her- 
lot be greatly fears. 


| does keep him awake till late that night. 

Blount ventures upon no consolatory re- 
marks now. 

He feels that, by some means or other, he 
has lost bis friend's confidence. 

Hereward treats him in just the same 
manner as ever: but Blount can see that 
there are things in bis mind which he does 
| not tell Lim, though they make him look 

absent and provecupied, and Blount inmme- 
| diately sets it down to this new fancy from 
which Miss Middleton asserts him to be 
| suffering. 
| Hereward does make such a donkey of 
himself about these things, instead of taking 
thetn easy as ho, Blount does! 

At breakfast, the next morning, Miss 
| Middleton remarks the paleness of ber 
triend’s cheeks, 

“You look like a ghost, Gladys !" she ex- 
claiins, reaily concerned. 

“How pale you are! 

“I never saw any one so pale in my life 
Dear, are you ij] ?"’ 

“No; it is nething—that is, 1 am quite 
well,’’ Lady (ladys answers hurriedly; and 
she thinks of Anne Grace Trathaway when 
she berself bad put 
her. 

She cannot help pitying the girl now, 








| pretty face. 
Mr Cartwright has not been at Kings- 
court for the last two or three days. 
He had been in town, thev knew; but 
| they were ratber surprised at his prolonged 
ubsence. 

He had haunted Kingscourt for the past 
six months, ; 

No one was very sorry for his non-appear- 
ance, though it was commented upon. He 
was not a favorite. 

Hereward shuts himself up in the library 
atter breakfast ; not to read, for his mind is 
not sufficiently at rest for that, but to think 
over the present aspect of affairs. 

He wonders what further steps will be 
taken as to himself, whether he will be al- 
lowed to leave Kingscourt, as be intended 
to do, on the following evening. 

He will try, at all events, and so bring 
matters toa cliimax—they must come to a 
climax sooner or later. 

He feels sure that he could excul pate him- 
self in a moment, that he could prove that 
he had been in the outskirts of the village 
when the shot was fired, it lhe chose to eom- 
pare dates and bring Jorward witnesses, 

This he knows that he can do without in 
any way casting a shadow of suspicion on 
lard Heriot. 

But he will not do this; he will not 
his enemy the satiefaction of bringing 
to bay just yet. 

Let him rake and sift and collect all the 
damaging circumstantial evidence he can. 
Hlereward knows that it can be 
the wind like chaffat any moment. 


ive 
im 


wish to destroy hiin by making bim appear 
guilty in this affair. 

He knows that he bated hini—that he bas 
hated him since tLat band-to-hand struggle 
in the old college quadrangle—ay, and long 
betore it. 

But he does not Know that his bitterest 





the sainé question to | 


though she almost hates ber for the bitter | 
trouble that has been brought about by her 


How to avert this catastrophe certainly | 


a aw 
’ . " » 4 . ’ 











———— - 
‘That anvibing more can come out wocrim® | There is Gladys looking like a ghost ; there | 
inate bimself be does not believe ; but that | is Mr. Hereward, as silent an 


mnorose as 
Hamlet bimself; and here are you now— 
sighing like a furnace. 

“Are you all in a conspiracy to drive me 


away from Kingsoourt through sheer low- 


| ness of spirits ? 


‘ 


“I don’t want to drive you away. 


— 


| 
} 


“Uniortunately, I ain going away mnysell | 


soon,”’ Blount answers dulorously. 

«I think nothing would inake you sorry; 
you needn't be afraid.” 

" “De you think so, really ? 

“Tm sure I au sorry that yor are goinry 
away.” 

“Are you?” he asks, with a flasi of nope. 

“Of course IT au.” 

But there is a laugh in her black eyes as 
they meet his which denies her words. He 
turns away, dissappointed, and does not see 
the sudden flush of tears that drowns the 
laugh. 

Neither would she have let hiin see it. 

“Bab, i asked you— Evie, run away, that's 
a good boy ; the bees will sting you—I asked 


| you to marry me, the last time IT was here. 


I have not given up because you refused me 
then. 

“] mean to ask you every time I see you. 
{ do not expect you will ever take ine ; but 
| can’t help that.’’ 

“You would rather I did not, seeing that 
it would put astop to vour little plan of 


amusement?’ Miss Middleton inquires de- 





‘on 





sattered to | 


He is not surprised that Cartwrightshould | 


| hate dates from that night when he had | 


| Sung the “Stirrup Cup,” and had met a 
glance trom: Lady Gladys's blue eyes as he 


| Sully. 

ow long ago it seemns! 
| How long the daysare here at Kingscourt 
| —-yet how terrible short! 

He remembers that evening well, though 
he does not know whata price he has had 
to pay for it—what a price he must yet pay. 

| Even if he bad known, it is improbable 
| that he would have done other than he did. 

Miss Middleton goes into the garden this 
worning alter breakfast, passing through 
the glass-door at the end of the corridor be- 
hind the hall. 

Evie accompanies her; 50 also docs Mr. 
Blount. 

This gentleman leaves Kingscourt after 
luncheon. 

He has therefore about toree hours longer 
to follow Miss Middleton like her shadow, 
and he wastes none of the precious minutes. 
He wishes that young monkey, the Honor- 
able Everard Palliser, would remain in his 
paar’ place—to wit, the nursery ;. but, us 

‘vie thinks differently, Mr. Blount is fain 
to put up with bis company and make the 
best of it. 

Miss Middleton looks very charming ina 
primrose catubric, with a primrose ribbon 
tying her ‘dark hair. 

She Knows that she looks charming, @&d 
' that the florid-iaced young Lieutenant of 
| Dragoons beside her knows it too. She is 
| uecustoined to look charming, and to be 

looked upon as charming. 
| In fact, Bab Middleton has been thorough- 
| iy spoilt. : 
| Every one knows this; and yet nobody 
tries to turn over a new leaf with her—no- 
body but Hereward perhaps. 

And even he likes her, and has often told 
her how pretty she is. 
| Poor Blount, pacing beside her down the 
garden alleys, finds her as capable of being 
impressed by any sentiinental speeches he 
can make, or of rétalning the lmpression,as 
the water in the fish-pond. 
| The knowledge of this tact makes him 
sigh. 

Blount does not do this kind of thing well. 

“What is the inatter? What an ominous 
sigh ! ¥ 

“[ do think everybody in this house bas 
gone inelancboly-mad!"" Miss Muidieton 
exclaims, turning to look a hiin. 











**You are ail the same, every one of you! | 


inurely. 

“Do not laugh at me. 

“T can’t bear that, though indeed J ought 
to be pretty well used to itnow. Bab, will 
you marry ine?” 

“How often do you think yon will ask 
me again ?”’ 

“Bab, vou have not answered ime. 

“Do be serious for a moment, and not so 
like a child. 

“Will you marry me?” 


“But you won't tell ine how many more | 


chances I have, if I refuse! I want to know 
that.”’ 

“No, I won’t tell you. 

‘But I ain asking vou to marry me now, 
and you must answer ine. Will you marry 
ine, Bab?” 

“You have asked me three times in the 
course of five seconds. 

“Do you intend to go on at this rate, Mr. 
Blount?” 

“Bab, I feel very much inclined to box 
your ears,”" 

“And you have never madé a speech I 
liked so much.” 

“Bab Middleton, will you marry me?” 

“Ttuink I will.” 

They have stopped in the beech alley. 
Evie has not come back—nobody is look- 


Blount takes his revenge on those mock- 
ing lips then and there; the laughing eyes 
hide themselves on his stout shoulder; the 
invincible Bab Middleton has surrendered 














and coldly, without atremorin her voice; 
“but that inan was not Mr. Hereward.” 

“That man wav Hereward !"’ Cartwright 
repeats angrhy- 

“There's not a shadow of doubt about it. 
The evidence against hii is as plain as day- 
light!’ 

Ladv (iiadvs shivers slightly, but she 
does not immediately reply. 

Cartwrizht looks hard at her—very hard; 
but ber face is inserutable. 

Whether she cures for Hereward, or 
merely for the annoyance and trouble 
which has come to Kingscourt, he cannot 
ciseover. 

But he means to find oat. 

“And you don't believe he did it?’ Le 
asks, 

**Most assuredly I do not. 

“T should as soon believe that 7 
inysel! ?"* 

“But vou allow that he was seen with the 
girl, and that be was absent on the evening 
of the inurder 2?” 

“That has all been expliined to me,” Lad 
Gladys replies, with another slight shiver, 

“Ah! 

“Then you have spoken to Hereward on 
the subject?” Cartwright exclaims, with in- 
solent suspicion in his voice and eyes, 

“I thought vou were above that kind of 
thing, Lady Gladys Palliser.’” 

“I cannot say that I thought you were 
above playing tlc detective in an affair that 
in no way concerned you,’’ Lady Gladys 
answers, surveying him coldly; “tor I 
never thougit you above any meanness of 
the kind. 

“But I fancy you have overreached your- 


Gx. + 


, self in this instance, Mr. Cartwright. In 





unconditionally to Lieutenant Richard Pal- | 


liser Blount. 

But another pair of lovers at Kingscourt 
have not fared so well. 

They have come to quite a different con- 
elusion. 

Mr. Cartwright rides over to Kinyscourt 
a tweive o'clock, his usual hour. 

He tinds his lady-love in her bower, 

Lady Griadvs is idly playing with her lit- 
tle Russian dog in the window; her easel, 
with the unfinished sketch still upon it, 
stands aside in a corner. 

She raises her head at Mr. Cartwright’s 
entranee, and he is shocked by the change 
in her lace. 

“Lady Gladys, Tam sorry to see you look- 
ing so poorly. 

“That horse is too much for you. 

“You looked as white as a sheet the other 
day when I met you in the rides. He is not 
the horse for you at all. 

" «Now I have one that would just suit you 
—if you'll do me the favor to ride him—a 
tine creature. 

**T paid a cool hyndred for him last week 
—just because I thought he'd suit you.” 

“You are very hind,”’ Lady Gladys an- 
swers coldly,*buat T shall not give up Kuh- 
leborn. 

“Mr. Cartwright, what are these reports 
that are going through the village about 
Robert North’s death?” 

“Anh, you've heard them then! 

*} am glad of that, for Leame up to-day 
on that very business. 

“Think of the viper you've had in this 
house lor the last six months!” 

“Be kind enough to restrict: yourself to 
facts. 

“Whe has been instrumental in bringing 
this anair into prominence again 2?” 

“Youo ght to be obliged to whoever has 
done it. 

“T chink it is a charity to bring such a 
Villain to justice. 

“Or course it's a shock to you, and all 
that, but it’s well it’s no worse. 

“There never was a doubt in) my mind 


from the first as to who fired tinat shot.’’ 
“And who do you suppose fired that 
shot?” 
“That tutor-fellow Hereward. Not a 


doubt of it! 

“Every one Knows he tried to cut out 
North with the girl Anne G.ace Trathaway. 
You yourself have seen him with her.” ~ 

Mr. Carcwright looks at Lady Gladys, a 
Sharp, covert glance, as he says this. She 


returns the glance with « tull determined 
OOK Into his face, 

“We ought to feel leeply indebted to you, 
Mr. Cartwright, for the pains you have 


taken ln this toatter.”’ 

“Oh, I did what 1 could for justice's sake 
—that’s all!’ he answers, brusbing the 
sleeve of lis coat rather nervously. 

“All the thanks i want is to see the fel- 
low punished.”’ 

“I bope the man who shot North 13 sorry 





your zeal for justice, you have forgotten 
what may concern you more nearly per- 
haps. 

“Do not trouble yourself to come to 
Kingscourt agair.”’ 

“What on earth do you mean?” Mr, Cart- 
wright exclaiins, aghast. 

“Not come to Kingscourt! 

“T would like to see who’d keep me out 
of it. 

‘“You’ve promised to be Lady Gladys 
Cartwright before the year is out,and, upon 
my honor, you'll stand to it, as sure as I 
stand here tiis day! What in the name of 
fury do you ean?” 

He has grown quite white, and his smal! 
eyes look ike those of anangry bull. Lady 
Gladys looks at him and laughs, a quiet 
laugh of concentrated scorn. 

“[ mean that I would sooner be in my 
grave before the year was out than imarry 


you--inerely that. 

*\nd I mean that, after you have left this 
root to-day, I shall never address you or 
see vou, if F.can help it, so long as I live.” 


“Well done, my lady! 
brother liears this! 

“Wait till I drive every Palliser out of 
Kingseourt, neck and crop! 

“Wait til! you see what you have brought 
ou yourselt and all belonging to you! 

“Then you'll be sorry for this day’s 
work.” 

“T shall not be sorry for it. 

“And T aim not afraid of what iny brother 
will say. 

“We know our own affairs best, Mr.Cart- 
wright.” 

“I Know enouga of your affairs, 
(iladys Palliser. 

“I know what vou owe and what yon 
don't owe, and I know the hold I've got 
over Kingscourt. 

“Take ny advice, and don’t quarrel with 
your bread and Lutter. 

“tlas this beggarly sizar 
against me ? 

“Tell me that.” 

He shrinks from the look she gives bim 

then. . 
“Leave the rooin, sir,”’ she says, ringing 
the bell; **and, if you wi!l take my advice, 
you will never cou.e to Kingseourt again 
While 1 ain in it.” 

“Before I go, [ bave a piece of news for 
you, at all events,” Cartwright answers, 
moving to the door, 

“There have been fresh proofs tound of 
that fellows guilt—hanging proofs, I may 
suy. 

* What do you think of their havin 
found a handkerchief covered with blooc 
close to the spot where Robert North was 
shot?” 

“T should say that it was very improbable 
—not that they have found it, but that 
“nie there naturally,”’ Lady Gladys an- 
swers quietly. 

Cartwright stares at her with a strange 
startled look, surprised at the way in which 
she takes the mforus ution. 

“Tsay it came there naturally—how else 
could it come ? 

“The men were searching there yester- 
day morning and found it. 

“And perhaps you can tell us who has 


Wait till your 


Lady 


turned you 


the initiais «it. a. H.’ on bis bandker- 
chiefs. They're mot common ones, are 
they ?” 


Lady Gladys does not mind the sneer, 
does not inind the scarcel y-concealed inso- 
lence of his tone and bearing. 

But she seesin atmoment that this wiii 
colplicate matters fearfully, will render it 
absolutely necessary for Hereward to clear 
himself. . 

“He will be under arrest befure twenty- 
four hours—in fact, he is virtually under 


; 4rrest at this moment.” Mr. Cartwright 
turns at the door t speak. 
He had better not attempt to stir an 


Incn,or the police will surely be down upon 
bilia. 7 

“You can tell bim se, with my coimpli- 
iments,"’ 

Lady Gladys gives a great sigh of relief 
When the door closes upon ber late lover. 


: ' | | But her teeling of relie eutary-. 
for his crime,” Lady Gladys says sternly | ng of reliet isonly mou 3 


The reumembrance of ber brother's danger 
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~oey 


rushes back to her memory with terrible 
force. 

Their name, their pride, where will it be 
when the heir of all the proud Pallisers is 
convicted in a court of justice of murder ? 

W here will it be when he is suffering the 
penalty for his crime ? 

Lady Gladys clasps ber bands with a cry 
of despair, o1 pain, of horror. 

Then she bethinks herself of the only 
person who can help her in ber strait ; and 
ashe goes to look for Harold Holman Here- 
ward. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


EREWARD hasepent the morning in 
astrange state of inind,« state which 
is a mixture of bitter and sweet, of 

res. and unrest, of pleasure and pain. His 
own implication in the affair of the murder 
is the least of his troubles; he scarcely 
gives it a thought. 

But the bitterness. the unrest, the pain, 
eoine froin the knowledge of his feelings 
towards Lady (Gladys Palliser, aid the 
knowledge that his hours in her presence 
are nuinbered. 

If his bours of life were nutnbered, it 
could not add much to his despair. 

But there is one sweetness ainid the bitter, 
one pleasure in the pain, one rest in all the 
unrest, and that is the thought that he has 
borne something for ber sake. 

And there is the memory of her voice, of 
her eyes, of the touch of her hand. She 
will never know what these have been to 
him; but he knows; and for everytiing 
the future inav hole for him of happiness 
he would not give up their memory. 

His future caunot be very happy, he tells 
hitnself vaguely 

in the midst of his reveries, Lady Gladys 
coines into the rooin, 

She tinds Hereward pacing up and down 
the floor, and she stands betore the fire, 
looking at him. 

For two or three minutys she does not 
speak. 

“Mr. Hereward,"’ she savs at last, * they 
have found the bandkerchief.”’ 

Hereward has paused in his walk, and 
contronts her, looking down into her hand- 
sone face. 

“What will they do now,’ 
asks quietly. 

“They will place you under arrest,”’ she 
answers. 

Hereward 
color. 

“ Mr. Hereward, T release you from your 
promise,’’—Lady Gladys’s voice treimbles 
a little, but not inuch. 

**] do not wish to be released. 

* There is only more necessity than ever 
for keeping our Knowledge to ourselves.” 

“You do not see what that incurs. You 
are no longer a free agent; you dare not 
leave this house. 

‘“Taere are people watching your every 
movement.” 

“Tam not going to try. 
hari to our cause.” 

“It certainly would. 

“But you cannot allow 
you ia 

“Why not ? 

“It will do me no harm.” 

“You must prove an a/ibi—at least, you 
must account for the finding of the hand- 
kerchie’.” 

“T shall not betray Lord Heriot, you may 
be sure of that.”’ 

“Tam puzzled about that handkerchief. 
1 cannot think how it came the re. 

“How could they have tound it near the 
place ? 

“You did not give it to my brother until 
you inet him, near Kingsleigh ?” 

“No; and then he hurried to catch the 
train. 

“He certainly did ot return.” 

Hereward stares at a square in the carpet 
with a perplexed look. 

“How far froin the—the place where 
Robert North was found did) you give him 
the handkerchiet.”’ 

“A yood way—not twenty yards froin the 
stile ‘eading out of the woods.” 

“Did you see whether he kept the hand- 
kerchiet round his hand ?” 

“He certainly did, till T lost sight of him. 
I could not see what he did when ne had 
crossed the stile.” 

*“*T cannot imagine 
got back !"’ 

“Nor can I. Tsuspect it has been brought 
back."’ 

“Just what J thought. 

“Bat Mr. Cartwrigist 
position.”’ 

“Cartwright! 

“Did he tell vou this ?” 

“Yes. I have jus! hed an interview with 
him. 

“Ido not think 
court any inore.”” 

“Not come to Kingseourt. 
you send him away?” 

“Very easily.” 

Lady Giadys similes.. 

“But do you mean that you have broken 
off your engagement 7°’ 


, 


Hereward 


neither starts nor changes his 


It would only do 


thein to arrest 


how the handkerchic®? 


denied that sup 


he will come to Kings- 


3ut how can 
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“I do. IT bave broken off iny engage- 
ment.” 
They stand tooking at each other fora | 


moment or pwo; then Hereward turns and 
resuines his walk up and down the rooin. 


His first feeling is one of unutterable hap- 
piness. 

But then the inadness of being hay v be 
Cause a Luin Is | 2 allaine 
never attain wakes his bead & “ 
light die out of his eyes. 

But for an instant he has been in para 
dise. 


+*Mr. Hereward,”’ Lady Gladys says very 
gravely, “I cannot allow vou Ww suffer all 
thie unpleasant ness—to call it nothing*more 
—for my brother’s sake. 
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“It must not be. Matters are growing | 


serious, 

“It was different before. 

“Then it could not have harmed you— 
now there may be danger.” 

“Lady Gladys,’ he answers, just as 


“You must forget me. There is nothing | ot the cause ; and even her careless: nature 


else—nothing else.’’ 

“L know that. I know there is nothin 
else ; but I will keep what I have. I sha 
net forget you till my dying day.”’ 


Liudy Giadys looks at him almost like | 


one in a dream, dazed, bewildered. 
“T think my heart is broken,” she says, 


| OVIly AWay. 


gravely. 

“Do you wish me to take the conse- | 
quences” 

She thinks of the poor wretched boy 
Who must suffer if be does not. + 


She thinks of her 
will be a death-blow. 

She thinks of the proud name of her 
house trampled in the dust. 

“How can I say that I do not? The 
alternative is so terrible that I cannot think 
ot it. 

‘But you—you ! 

“It is horrible for you. “No, I cannot ask 
you to suffer for him !"" 

“I do not suffer for him.” 

‘You sutfer that be may escape.” 

“Tam willing to bear the worst that can 
come upon me, and I swear w you that | 
Shall reveal nothing—absolutely nothing. 
But you must tell ine toat you wish me to 
do s0."" 

He has stopped again before her. The 
dark eyes meet the blue ones in a lony, 
long look. 

His face is inscrutable—she can gather 
nothing from it—nothing Lut stern de- 
termination, 

She clasps her hands and wrings thein to- 
gether iu wild indecision. 

“Will vou be able to do it?’ she asks, 
turning to hit at last with an ayonized 
face. 

“If I say I will do it, you need not fear 
for iny strength.’ 

“Oh, how hard it is ? 

“How hard it is!’ she moans, turning 
away again. 

“It need not be so. 

“T do not mind. 

“1 wish to do it.”’ 

His voice is very gentle, 

She looks at hii, halt 
reinorseful. 

“It isterrible. It is terrible for you!” 

“Tt is not terrible, 

“Have you decided ?” 

“Oh, Vere, what you have cost me! Yes 
I have decided. 

**But I hate inyself ! 

“And you must hate ine!’ she cries, a 
little wildly, 

“TIT do not hate vou, Lady Gladys.” 

Something in his voice makes her look 
at him again. 

“You must, vou must. 
me. 

“But when I think of my mother—when 
I think of that unhappy boy! For their 
sakes——"’ : 

“I do not do it for their sakes. 
for yours,”’ 

Ke speaks the words calinly and deliber- 
ately, looking straight into her face, 

“For mine! 

“But why should you do anything tor 
my sake ?”’ 

‘*Because IT love you. 
better than iny lite."’ 


mother, to whom it 


relieved, half 


It is horrible of 


I do it 


Because T love you 


“Love ine!’ Lady Gladys echoes, be- 
wildered. 
“Yes. Did vou know ?” 


“T did not know. 

“How could i know ?” 

She has turned away, and Jeans her arins 
upon the back of a chair before her and her 
head upon her hands. 

Hereward resumes his walk up and down 
the room. 

So they remain, she with her face hidden, 
he with bis aris folded and his head bent, 


while the little clock on the chimney-piece | 





' the 


ticks on and on, second after second, tuinute | 


after ininute. 

“Lady Gladys, are you angry with me?” 
He has come to her side, and he speaks 
gently, looking down at her with a very 
rave lace. 

“Oh, no, no! she answers ; and then he 
knows that she has been erying. 

“Do not waste your precious tears,” 
says, with a stern simile. 

“There is nothing to inake you weep. I 
wish I could get rid of mine so easily.” 

“You. Why should you cry ?”’ 

**T suffer more than you. 

“T have the hardest) pain of all for my 


” 


he 


“Not the hardest. 

“T havethe pain of knowing my brother's 
guilt. 

“You know that, whatever happens, you 
are innocent.”’ 

“IT did not allude to that,” 
anSWErs, 

“The very worst they can do me will be 
nothing to the painot leaving you.” 

“Ot leaving me!" 

“Have IL not told vou that I love you?” 

“Ah, but this love ! 

“Tt does not last. 

“You will seon forget. 
never forget! The horror 
disgrace !"’ 

“And do you think that I shall ever for- 
get ?” 

Hereward looky down into her eyestwith 
a strange sinile. 

“T bope you will. 

“Jtisthe best thing that I 
you,.”’ 

" «Do not hope or desire it for ine. 
not wish to forget. 

“Nothing can take 1 


Hereward 


But I—I 
the terror 


ean 
—the 


can hope for 


Igdo 


rherme Le 


han forg 
‘An, but you WwW 
somebody belore »v 
Hereward does not think it necessary to 
refute this accusation. He answers it by 
& siniie only. For in al! their trouble they 
can sinile, 


now. 


Hereward comes torward and opens the 
door tor her. Then he bolds out bis hand. 

Forgive me,’ he pleads, 

“Tf have nothing to torgive,” she answers, 
putting ber band inhis. He holds itin # 
determined clasp. 

“Remember that I only live to serve 
you,”’ he says, and, stooping, he kisses her 
hand two or three times, 

Then she goes away. 

a - * * * - 

It is itnpossible to say what struggle goes 
on in Lady Palliser’s mind for the next 
twoortnree hours. It ina hard struggle, 
——— from her death white face, 

tisthe hardest strugyle that she could 
have been called upon to endure ; of that 
there can be no doubt. 

Pride against—what ? 


Pride, and the love she has for parent 


| and for brother, and the remeinbrance of 


the shame, the ignominy, the disgrace ot 
the aflair, were it known—all these have 
entered the list against one solitary adver- 
sary. But he can cope with them ail. 
by one he vanquishes every foe, one 
one he clears the arena of therm all. 

Lady (iladys leaves the room again just 
as tue luncheon-bell rings. 

She is obliged to go through that meal, to 
listen to the chatter of Evie and Miss Mid- 
dleton and her cousin, and she suesses, 
though she has not yet been told, the bappy 
understanding between thein. 

Hereward does not appear in answer to 
the bell. 

The Freulein remarks on his absence, 
and Miss Middieton shakes her head. 

Doctor Jones las been away for a day or 
two, andis not expected home for as many 
more. Ladv Gladys thinks luncheon will 
never coime to an end. 


She Goes not announce the breaking oft 
of ber engayement; she does not waste a 
thought upon the four perere ‘sboegpe She 
only thinks of one who is absent, of one 
who is suftlerinyg for her and through her, 
while these are all so happy. 

After luncheon, the two guests betake 
themselves to the drawing-room and to be 
—supposed—contemplation of a portfolio 
ot Venetian photographs. 

Miss Middleton conscientiously lays them 
belore Blount one by one. 

She knows very well that his gaze is never 
onee removed trom her, 

Yet, if they are both enjoviog themselves, 
what does it miatter ? 


by 


Lady Giladvs opeos the library door, goes | 


in, and Closes it atter her. 

Hereward ts sitting with his elbows on 
table and huis head on his hands. He 
lifts his head at the sound of her approach, 
He does not look unhappy > he even wel- 
comes her with # simile. She has never 
known belore how be could siule. 

“Do vou wonder what has brought me 
back ?’ 

OT an tow peladd te wonder.” 

“T] have come to tell you that Fo eannmot 
accept your sacrifice,” 

“You must tell me why.” 

*Beeause Lo cannot—L cannot 
suffer.” 

“T donot suffer.” 

“But Ido’ — Yes 1 

“Yes. Dsutler because you suller, 

“You need mot suffer. 

“Dearest, cannot you comprehend that it 
is sweet lone to be able to suffer for you?” 

She looks at bis, at the tire in hiss eyes, 
at the stoathe on lets Lips. 

“Put it iS bitter toe. FP would) rather 
bear anything wow than that you should 
suffer any turther Cisgrace, ° 

“Why have you changed your mind? Is 
it out of pit y 7?" 

oNe, pot pity.” 

OW haat then 7" 

For all answer she rests one bynd on the 
table , and, stooping, puts the other on his 
shoulder. 

Hleturus tis pte hers with «a swolt 
flush on bis Cheeks, with a stadelenm tight in 
hiseyes. 

‘(iladys, do you love tive 

oo] do.’ 

Tien two, between whom rolls a 
guif that is impassable, forget for one me 
nent the deep dark waters that divide therm, 


have you 


face 


9 


theese 


forget the lonmp lives that lie belore ther, 
during which they tioust walk apart —lorget 
fierce tute, forget the tears that wet their 


cheeks, forget everything but the one tact 
that they love cael other. 
« * _ * * oe 
At dinner thatevening, Miv<x Mideleton 
is greatly exercised in ter moaned. 


She ecannot understand the position of 
affairs, 
Her own attention being no longer 


elaimed exclusively by Lieutenant Kiehard 
Blount—he having taken bis) departure 


after Juncheon—she has leisure to look 
about ber, and what she sees \* rple Kes 
her 


Lady Gladys, in ber sombre black vel 


looks alinost as pale as she did at break .ast 
that miInorniny. 

She ss nOt Jost Ler serene ywrace of tar 

r, but there se something is 

{ \l P 

4 3 - +e ‘ 7 

. . ’ 
iauignhty s v Siin, hay ‘ ‘ 

Phere ism # liuht, ada j ,_ a rai 
thein that even the trouble on lip and br 


cannot efface or disyuise. 


Mise Middleton is uot without 4 suspicion 


One | 


| ™ crew. 






¢ 


is startled by the inevitable results. 
Those concerned have kept it a profound 


Their great fear is that the Countess 
should hear of it. 

So far she has not done so; and Here- 
ward >opes that affairs can be so managea 
that she shail pever hear of t. He aljao 


| puzzles Miss Middleton. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





She suspects that he and Lady Gladys 
have come to some understanding; yet 
she Knows perfectly well that any hope on 
their part ix immpomsible. Yet Hereward re- 
inains at Kingscourt ! 

She is a little piqued that this dark 
knight has fownd that he can love again, 
and yet bad proved so impervious to her 
own fascination, “2 

Hereward is talking to Lady Gladys in 
the window of the red drawing-rcom while 
Mise Middleton sings. 

Lady Gladys is reclining again in her vel- 
vet chair, he standing near her, watehing 
the brightening sky. 

A servant comes with a message—some 
one wants to speak to Mr. Hereward. 

Hereward bos a presentinent that the 
game is up, but he leaves the room quietly 
without « word. 

In the hall stand two police-officers in 
plain clothes, who cume forward Ww meet 
bite the toment he appears, and arrest 
hit inthe name of the Queen, 

Hereward surrenders quietly. 

He sees through the open doorway a group 
of inen waiting outaide in the darkness, 
among them Mr. Cartwright, in bis large 
black felt hat, 

Hereward sets his teeth rather savagely 
as be buttons on bis oilakin coat, 

He hus taken his hat frou the stand, 
and is preparing to accompany the officers, 
when Lady Gindys,in her black velvet 
dress, With pearls on ber white throat and 
in her ears, und a tace as white as the 
pearls, comes softly into the hall. 

She does not delay for a moment—she 
does not Lesitate, but, going to Hereward, 
omg beth arins round his neck as be bends 

ris head, 

“My darling !"° Hereward whispers in her 
ear. 

“T shall never see you again. 

“But To shall never forget you,’’ she 


| answers softly, 


| 
| 


its leaves 


Mr. Cartwright cannot hear the words, 
but he can see Hereward bend to kiss her, 
he can see bin put bis artios) around her 
neck. 

And, withasmothered imprecation, he 
shouts tothe mento bring him out—what 
ure they delaying for? 

With the inemory of that parting, Here- 
ward yoes more than content. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
—_> - 

Poisonous FLOWwkEKS.—There are tinany 
plants whose leaves, flowers and seeds con- 
tain virulent poisons, which every one 
should know, so as to avoid them and keep 
the children ftrour thea. 

Buttercups possess a poisonous property 
which disappears when the flowers are dried 
in bay : no cow will feed upon” them while 
in blossaa., So caustic are the petals, that 
they will sometimes inflame the skin of 
tender fingers. Every child should be 
cautioned against eating them, indeed, it is 
desirable to caution children about Casting 
the petals of anv flower, or putting leaves 
Into their iouthls, @exeept those Known to 
beer braartandessms, 

The oleander contains a deadly poison in 
and flowers, and is said to be «a 
dangerous plant for the parlor or dining- 
room. The Hower and berries of the wild 
Driony possesses a powerful purgative; and 
the red berries, which attract children, have 
proved tatal, The seeds of the laburnuim 
and catalpa tree should be kept from ehild- 


ren; ad there isa polonous property in 
their batk., The semis ot the yellow and of 
the roth podded yetehes will produce 


Hatsena wd severe headache, Fool's parsley 
has tuberous roots whieh have been mis- 
taken for turnips, and produced a fatal 
effect an houratter they were eaten. 

Meadow hemlock is suid to be the bem, 
lock wuiel Socrates drank; it kills by its 
Hniletiss welion Upeom the nerves, produciiy 
complete insemsibility and palsy of the 
artos and legs, and is a most dangerous 
drug except ioskilful hands, In August it 
IN foundin every field, by seashore and 
near teowntaln topsin tall bloou, and 
lidiem and elildren yather its large clusters 
oftiny white flowers in quantities, without 
the leas idecot their poisonous qualities. 
The water hemlock, or cow bane, resembles 
parsnip, and has been eaten for them with 
deadiyv effect. 


The wWater-dropwort) resembles celery 
When notin flower, aud its roots are alse 
siimilar to those of the parsnip, tut they 


comptuin a Virtadesat Polson, producing 
vulsions which end in death to astiort thine. 


eon 


The fine-leaved water-dropwort and the 
common dropwort are alwo dangerous 
weeds, 

The bulbs of toe daflod)! were once unis- 
taken fordeeks and boiled in soup, wath 
very disastrous effects, making the whole 
lpoecholad is nauseated, and = the 

| Lreeover frou, their ‘tects 
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aptured by fourof the ung gentleman 


present, taken outside aud decapitated with 
4 Inéal axe.” 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


AiCopy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oil-Painting of which our Premiai ts 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest private gallery in America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square juches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
tng produced by the Photo-Qleograph process, make 
ita veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
itee lf all the beautiful coloring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most dell- 
cate detalle of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and only on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that itis not a photo 
graph colored ty hand. 


Asto THE Post, there are few tn this country, or | 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Bae | 


tablished iu M21, itis the oldest paper of its kind = tn 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States For the coming vear we 
best writers of this country and 
Furope, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 

A recordof siaty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. THe Post has never 
tolssed an issue. Its Fiction is of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. [tis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes nany other so-calied 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion in the world. Rach volume contains, in 
thon to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Sertals, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Blography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Sclence, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 


Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, | 
> ’ 


Wit and Humor, Historical Fssayvs, Remarkable 
Eventa, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, Ke- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, aswellasall the novelties In) Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest Information relating to 
all inatters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it will 
prove one of the best, most instructive, rellable and 
moral papers (mt has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Inoluding a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLU BS. 


2 copies one year (and ‘'Presenting the Bride’: 





CO CACW). .crcccccccrcccccvccrcrcccscceescerscess .§ 39 
Rcoples one year ™ oF .. 506 
4 copies one year - §- ob. 
5 copies one year - “ - 8% 
W copies one year 7 " .; 100 
D copies one year vy ok . 200 |} 


OZ” An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 


postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 


The Premium cannot be purchased by itself, it can 
only be obtained In connection with THE Post, Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription, 
Where a second premium ts desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the field as carly as possi- 
bie, and make large additions to their lists. Gur 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the inatter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
clase literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘‘PREAKENTING THE BRIDE,*’ free 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also 


How to Remit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country ts 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter 





Change of Address. 


Nubecribers desiring their address changed, + 


please give their former postofice as well as their 


present address. 





Te Correspoadents. 

Ip every case send us your full name and address 
if you wish an answer. If the information desired Is 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

Address all letters to 
TRE SATURDAY EVENING PORT. 

(Leck Box 8.) 736 Sansom K1., Phila, Pa. 





addi- | 


for his | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| THE BURDEN OF LIFE. 
i 


Trials of every kind may await you, 


| cash wan he only one executed. During | 


| sterner and darker than any yet experi- | 


| enced. Do not anticipate them, but do nét 
| forget their possibility. Do not, as you 
prize your own soul, forget that your 
strife for every conflict depends on your 
being girded for each as it comes, and never 
being careless or weary. 

He who through the many changes to 
which every life is subject cultivates the 
power of adapting himself to these changos, 
and also to the new set of circumstances 
resulting theretroin, possesses a magic talis- 
wan against all the vicissitudes of life. So 
our lives go on; the river ends we know not 
| where, and the sea begins. 


there evil, here trouble and there joy, here 


ing with the other; and the alterations of 
the one and the other, which necessitate 
adaptations, constitute a part of that educa- 
| tion which makes a man a man, in dis- 





The discipline of life is here good and _ 


| 


| 


rudeness and there smoothness, one work- | 


' revived. 


| tinction from an animal, which has no edu- | 


cation. The successful man invariably 
bears on his brow the marks of the strug 
gles which he has had to undergo. 

Thus, there are two kinds of experience. 
(ne is the continual round of repeated ac 
tions and events, a mere mechanical reiter 
ation of joy and sorrow, ups and downs, 
successes and failures—a kind of a chapter 
ot accidents which leaves no very definite 


is a pretty enough idea. 
' the merit 


————————————— — - - - 


ing the years 1879 and 1880 only one capi- 
tal sentence out of 18 was executed, and 
there were only four executions in each of 
the years 1881 and 1882. The almost in 

variable commutation of the death sentence 
has been to penal servitude for life. 

* A SPANISH magistrate, shocked and exas- 
perated by repeated proof of the adultera- 
tion of food in his district, has issued a 
proclamation aflame with righteous wrath, 
that ‘‘all articles in the shape of wines, gro- 
ceries and provisions which, upon exami- 
nation and analysis, are proved to be injur- 
ious to health, will be confiscated forthwith 








course this work-ita most natural occasion 
for the use of nature’s mucilage—the ae. 
liva. The manufacturer, indeed, calls at. 
tention to the fact thatthe most attractive 
colors contain arsenic—cannot, indeed, be 
made without it—but suggests that there 
is no danger if the children be taught to 
work with their mouths shut! Even if a 


ee 
—$———= 


_ child could be taught to overcome its na. 
_ ture enough to keep things out of its mouth 

| . . . . . = “ 
| while it might in a measure diminish the 


and distributed to the different charitable | 


institutions.” 


The fashion of painting the minature of 


the object of the heart’s adoration is being | 


These paintings are called ‘dove 
saucers."’ Why ‘‘saucers’’ it is difficult to 
understand, as they are executed on vases, 
placques, or any convenient article. 
Moreover, it has 
of never becoming common, 
very few amateur artists can 
paint a miniature. 


because 


AN investigator into the influence of 
climate upon consumptives, says that in 
choosing places of residence for such pa 
tients tuo little attention is 
character ot the soil. It is 


given to 


shown — that, 


other things being equal, the prevalence of 


| impression after they have passed away, | 
and produce no very marked effect: upon 
the life they thus checker. The other is | 


that which is woven into the very web of 


existence, giving it tone, color, texture, and | 


| strength. 
necessarily barren to another generation; 
the other, striking deep roots into the being 
of him who sustains it, as 
and bears fruit ip those whe 

| him. 

| But as a rule, the darker side, with all its 

mental burdens, will be far more easily 

(borne it placed) ag) much 

| out of sight. When we gaze 


surely grows 


come — after 


upon them, 


The one, barren to its owner, is | 


as practicable 
| and other sources. 


they increase in size. When in our thoughts | 


we emphasize and dwell upon them, they 
sometimes grow almost unbearable. It is 
well enough to face trouble when it comes 
to us, to measure it and know its weight, 
(that we may summon up courage and 
| strength sufficient to endure — it; 


but, this | 


done, let us place it where it will no longer 


be in our constant: sight—let us 
mantully and bravely, but not drag it to 
the light, to dwell upon its weight, and to 
claim sympathy for being 
it. When the emphasis 
the cheerful and attractive side, its real bur 
dens will be borne lightly, happiness will 
abound and be diffused, and the 
lite be multiplied tenfold. 
- Po <a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


obliged to bear 


A cubic inch of gold is worth $210; a 
cubic foot, $362,380;a cubic yard, 89,797, 
762. This is valuing it at 818 an ounce. 
At the commencement otf the Christian era 
there was in the world $427,000,000 in gold. 
This had diminished to 857,000,000 at) the 
time America was discovered, when it be- 
| gan to increase. Now the amount of gold 
in use is estimated to be $6,000,000, 000, 





| Tuer combined efforts of four policemen 
| were required to carry into the House of 
| Commons, on April 1, the petition in tavor 


carry it | 


of life is laid on | 


7 
value of 


of closing public houses on Sunday—one ot | 


the largest documents of the kind ever pre 
sented to Parliament. It contained 500,332 
signatures upon a continuous roll of paper, 
which was 4,832 yards long, and weighed 
| over 350 pounds. 


Or a thousand well-to-do persons and an- 
other thousand of poor persons there — re. 
mained alive after five years, of the pros- 
perous, 913, of the poor, only 655. After 
50 years there remained of the prosperous, 
557; 0f the poor, 283. At 70 years of age 
there remained 235 of the 

| of the poor 65 


prosperous, and 
The average length of life 


among the well-to-do was 60 


years and 


among the poor 32 years 

ScARCELY any characteristic of the 
man Emperor is more marked than his 
aversion to capital punishment. In the 
period from 1864 to 1878 only 26 out of 218 
capital sentences were carried out, and dur 
ing the next decade, of 429 criminals 
demned to death, Hoael, 


(ser 


con 
the would-be as- 


the disease is in proportion to the habitual 
dampness of the earth. The atmospheric 
conditions to be sought for are ‘rarity, 
calmness, purity, and sun warmth.”’ 

A NOVEL experiment in street-preaching 
was tried in a low alley in London during 
the Christmas holidays. A large sheet was 
spread across the fronts of the houses, on 
which, by means of a stereoptican, were 
displayed representations taken from “The 
Bottle,’ by the Jate George Cruikshank, 
During the exhibition 
religious addresses were made tothe assem- 


bled spectators, who crowded the doors 
and windows. 
LONDON Truth is responsible tor a dis- 


covery that will disturb the Biblical world: 
The word ‘‘rib,”’ in the second chapter of 
Genesis, used in describing the creation of 
Eve, ought more correctly to be rendered 
‘tail!’ Again, the ‘‘ravens’’ which fed 
Flijah were not ravens at all, 
‘and soanother cherished illusion — is 
dispelled, and the historic value ot Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton’s picture of ‘Elijah and the 
Ravens” is seriously impaired. 


sies,’ 


How few are able to console a friend in 
the anguish ,of bereavement! Even the 
most kind-hearted persons fail in this task, 
because itis almost impossible for them to 
enter into the condition of the sufferer or to 
reproduce in their imagination feelings 
which they have never experienced, or, 
having experienced, have forgotten. So in 
cases of excessive joy few real sympathiz- 
ers can be found, though many kindly-dis 
posed persons may offer sincere congratu- 
lations. Fortunately, however, these ex- 
tremes of fecling in either direction are 
Tare, and the ordinary experiences of man- 
kind are such asare at’ least 
most of us to realize. 
Master Plumbers’ Association of 
warming to allegorical poetry 
over their charcoal furnaces, adopted at 


possible for 


THE 
Chicago, 


| opposed to Him. 


But it | 


risks from Jead and other poisons used in 
the same papers, it is hardly necessary to 
say that it wquid be far from removing the 
exposure to arsenical poisonings. 

Or the 1,433,887,500 inhabitants on the 
earth about 850,000,000 are idolators, 170,- 
(4,000 Mohammedans and Jews, making 
two-thiggs of the population of the earth 
who either know nothing of Jesus, or are 
Of those who are called 
Christians only 100,000,000 are nominally 
Protestants, and only 20,000,000 are mem- 
bers of Protestant churches. There are 
over 100 Protestant missionary . societies, 


jand over 2,600 ordained European and 


' 


the | 





| much. 


but “‘gyp- | 


| 


American missionaries engaged in foreign 
mission work, assisted by over 600 lay mis- 
sionaries and 1,600 juvenile missionaries, 
with over 24,000 native preachers teach- 
ers and helpers, and about 575,000 native 
communicants. _— 

Tue whole secret of standing and walk. 
ing erect consists in keeping the chin well 
away fromthe breast. This throws the 
head upward andback ward, and the shoul- 
ders will naturally settle backward and in 
their true position. Those who stoop in 
walking generally look downward: The 
proper way is to look straight ahead on the 
same level with your eyes; or, if you are 
inclined to stoop, until that tendency is 
overcome, look rather above than below the 
level. Mountaineers are said to be ‘‘as 
straight as an arrow,’’ and the reason is, be- 
cause they are obliged to look upward = so 
It is simply impossible to stoop in 
walking, it you will heed and practice this 
rule. You will notice that all round-shoul- 
dered persons carry the chin near the 
breast and pointed downward. 

Riatiy good boards require nothing but 
beeswax, sparingly used, for dancing. A 
small quantity should be applied by rub- 
bing iton to one of the hard-weighted 
brooms sola for the purpose. Every por- 
tion of the floor should be well gone over 
in this way over and over again, until it is 
a’l well, but sparingly, waxed. Then strew 
finely-powdered French chalk over the 
floor, tie a piece of baize over the broom, 
and again go over it. This will remove any 
slight stickiness which might remain from 
the wax, and will leave the floor finely pol- 
ished and perfect for dancing. This should 
be done some hours before the room is re- 
quired, to give the dust arising from the 
powdered chalk time to settle. It will be 
necessary to have everything well dusted 
afterwards, not forgetting the ledges above 
doors and pictures,, which even careful 
housemaids are apt to neglect, but which, if 
not attended to, materially spoil the comfort 
of the evening, asthe dust flies about as 
soon as the dancing begins. 

On a fine day one can scarcely walk a 
wjuare in any of the more thickly popu- 


lated districts of Tokio without hearing the 
shrill whistle of the blind shampooer, as 


their last meeting a seal, Whose significance | 


the Secretary explained as follows: ‘‘The 
central figure is a copy of an ancient statue 


in the British Museum—Hygeia. The rain- | 
bow indicates allegorically a promise of | 


better work, and, also, as after a summer 
shower, our surroundings are in a_ better 
sanitary condition, so by the efforts of the 
association the sanitary condition of 


homes will be improved. The top bar at 


tubes, around which the banner is rolled. 
is symbolical of ‘In union there — is 
strength.’ 

EIGHTY-FOUR samples of lored paper 


supplied by a Massachusetts 
use of Kindergarten Pupils, show arsenic 


to be present to a considerable extent in a 


our | 


firm for the | 


with long stick in hand he slowly feels his 
way, calling cut from time to time his fee 
for a complete shampoo. A system of em- 
ployment for the blind so suited to their 
condition, affording as it does tair profit 
and an abundance of healthful exercise, in- 
door and out, certainly deserves at least 
passing notice. Shampooing, or, perhaps, 
more properly speaking, massage, as prac- 
tised by these blind men, consists of a gen- 


tle rubbing, with the palms of the hands, of 


the surtace of the whole body, together 
witht passive exercise of the joints, and a 
slow kneading of the superficial muscles. 
more particularly those of the trunk and 
extremeties. The sensation to the subject 


is usually verv pleasant especially if sub 


mitted to atter violent or continued exer 
tion, as after a difficu,t climb or a long 
walk. Japanese physicians recommend it 


| in many 


large number of the papers, and in eight of | 


the specimens t> a dangerous degree. 


These strips of paper are used by the chil- 


| dren in weaving various designs, and of 


Os ea a i aH 


diseases, also in convalescence 
from which there has been loss of power or 
wasting of the muscles. The skill and ant 
tomical knowledge sometimes acquired by 
these unfortunates are truly wonderful. 

















BLIND. 





BY MRS. MARY F. SCHUYLER. 





The world is fair ; but not alas to me, 
I see not either hill nor verdant piain : 
sense tells me lowering clouds are in the air, 
I stretch my hand and feel the falling rain: 
The leafy woodland is a chaes dark 
And Nature’s ininstreisy a saddened sound, 
The world, to me, is one great sealed book 
And in the tron bands of darkness bound. 


They say the sky is clear, I raise my eves, 
But nothing meets my ever blinded view, 
The stars are bright—I strain my anxious gaze, 
Yet nothing sce—not e’en the azure blue : 
I know the flowers are near, I stoop to grasp 
With eager hands their glowing petals bright, 
I miss the rose and gatho* only thorns, 
Then weep to think my day is always night. 


I hear the river murmuring at my feet, 
And know I stand upon the pebbly shore, 
The fragrant lilles now my senses greet, 
With loving touch I trace their soft leaves o'er ; 
I know thetr color, shape and size, and now 
I drink the sweetness of their odorous breath, 
But, oh! Lecannot sce them; grant kind Heaven 
To me one moment's sight, then welcome death. 
- a 


Then apd Now. 


BY F. L. WELLS, 

T was twilight in the schoolioom. Over 
the swelling woods beyond the open 
window the shades of coming night are 

falling, and there is « glimpse of the far-off 
ocean as it gleams beneath the rays ot the 
descending sun. 

Rhoda and I stand alone by the window. 
There isa feeling of profound peace over 
everything. 

All the earth seems restful. 

Only my heart is full of disquiet, for the 
pain of parting lies heavy on it. 

She looked so winsome and loyal in her 
simple white dress, this well-beloved coim- 
rade of mine, wih all her riotous golden 
curls pushed in careless, schoolgirl-fashion 
into aconfining net, as she stands beside 
me silent—a reinarkably strange mood for 
her. 

With an impulsive movement of awk- 
ward, boyish love, I draw that dear head to 
my broad shoulders with characteristic 
shvness. 

Then the tears come into her eyes for the 
tirst time. 

Her cool, soft hands steal 
into mine. 

“Oh, you dear old (rarry, wnat snail 1 do 
without you ? 

“How I shall long for vou !”’ 

Then, with a shy, upward glance of softest 
feeling, she asks— 

“Shall you miss me ?”’ 

I strive to recall some touching, suitable 
answer from the depths of my lore, but itis 
a failure. 

And who is eloquent at such a time ?—so 
I said only— 

“ Yes.” 

“When you arein Kamntchatka or in the 
interior of Africa, and I am in this hateful 
school, will you sometimes think of tne ?”’ 

“Oh, won’t i, though !"’ I say, in solemn 
earnestness. 

“I'll remember how we read ‘Lucile,’ in 
the apple tree, and paddled around the 
pond in the dear old punt, and were lost 
in the woods! 

“I'll remember what a jolly little thing 
you are, and how inuch we love each other, 
and then——’’ I way, breaking off rather 
abrubtly. . 

“And then ?’’ she asks interrogatively, 
rubbing her soft, rosy cheeks against my 
hands. : 

“Well, then, when my trip to the ends 

of the earth is over, and your schooldays 
are done, why—I’l! come back and marry 
you.” 
” Rhoda blushes, and I am not sure that I 
did not blush mvself—though, fortunately, 
iny ind@hliness did not suffer, since it was 
almost dark by this time—as I fold her to 
iny heart like an affectionate bear, and kiss 
her over and over again. Oh, how well I 
loved her then ! 

Every feeling ot my unclouded young 
heart was ruled by her. 

She was a frank, simple child, and I an 
honest, rather lanky, youth, briimful of fer- 
vor and fidelity worthy of the days of the 
Crusades, when we parted for five years on 
that summer night. 


contidingly 


+ * * * * . . 2 

“The time went by like atale that is 
told.”’ 

Years have bloomed and faded, and it is 
the evening of another suimimer day. 

It is only three months back since I 
arrived home again, and after the rapture 
of reunion with my numerous brothers 
and sisters had ina measure subsided, I 
caine straight to my old sweetbeart’s home 
to await her return, which is daily ex- 
pected. 

I have been here about a month. 

“Rhoda will be home surely to-morrow,” 
saysthe youngest daughter of the house, 
with a laugh of expectant happiness, coim- 
ing to my side. ; 

My heart gave a passionate throb at the 
sound of her dear naime, and all through 
the following bours the words ‘ Rhoda 


will be home to-morrow,” kept ringing in 

the happy ineasure through tiny brain 
Closing my eyes I can see her aga - 

she lives untaded in ny memory th 


flower-like face, and shining bair, dressed 
in that soft muslin dress, and the twilight 
shadows falling round her. 

Phougt aman now, of soberer thought 
and sterner beart, Rboda is as dear asin iny 
boyhood. 
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she is once again by my side seems alinost 
interminable. 


In restless impatience I saunter out fora | 


solitary walk. 

The evening is soft, and rests like a bless- 
ing on the earth after the noontide heat has 
passed away. . 

High up in the heavens the full moon is 
shining trom a pale background of fleeey 
cloud, and the fragrance from bvacinth 
bells steals refreshingly on me as ] saunter 
on, until a tence bounding a neighboring 


meadow is reached, aud I tind T am not 
alone, 
Standing against the low, white railing, 


with her elbow resting on the upper bar 
looking thoughttully out into the lane, is 
Doris Harper, the children’s governess. 

Since the beginning of iny visit we have 
grown great friend, 

She puzzles and chartus me at the sane 
time, this young @irl, with such lustrous 
meditative eyes, dark, soft hair, and inde- 
pendent manner. 

I walk to her side. 

She nous graciously, and yoes back to her 
former position. 

**Miss Harper, are you unhappy ?"" Task 
abruptly. 

“Not here,”’ she auswers. 

“Among the flowers and in the stillness 
I ain very happy, though sometimes—oh, I 
do feel so lonely in the state of life into 
which it has pleased Ifeaven to call me, as 
the dear old catchisim says.” 

“Tam at peace with all the world = to 
night,’’ Tsay, uncontrolled joy ringing in 
my tones, 

“Rhoda will be home to-morrow 

“She is very dear to you, this Rhoda of 
yours,”’ she asks, . 

“Very !” I say solemnly, trom wiy heart. 

*“‘As the old song runs, ‘She is the very 
eyes of me.’”" : 

It is the afternoon of the next day. 
da has come. 

I am standing out here on the balcony, 
watching ber as she sits inside, furling and 
unturling her fan, and glancing up archlv 
at the young tnan standing up close by her 
side. 

It isin truth Rhoda, but how changed— 
how sadly changed from the dear little 
maiden ot years past ! 

Where bas the simplicit® which sat so 
well upon her gone ? 

Did it depart for ever when she put away 
her riotous childhood ? 

And so I watch her, a disappointment at 
Iny heart So great that there is room for no 
other feeling. 

::0r beautitul soft hair, which had once 
crowned her bead like a halo, is distorted 
into a hideous edifice piled high over her 
forehead. 

Voluminous skirts take up half the space 
in the room, and she kicks them iato place 
as unceremoniously as a heroine of opera 
houffe. 

Her voice has lost inuch of its sweetness, 
and is loud and affected. 

She has Jearned the cant phrases of 
scientific atheisin, and plays with the great 
doubts of the age like a purring kitten with 
a ball of yarn. 

Hiow difterent from the 
loved so well, and cherished so tenderly 
among strange lands and faces ! 

With asore bitter heart I turn away—I 
cannot stand it. 

Her imirthless, affected Jaugh maddens 
ne. 

In the garden I came across Doris and 
her young charge. 

She reads soy disappointment and pities 
me. 

‘It is only another version of the old 
proverb, ‘Sometimes bitter bubbles up,’ ”’ 
she says softly. 


Rho- 


But I am not to be comforted, and IT sit 
, moody and silent holding the skein of 
bright wool for herasshe rolls it into a 





These last hours which must pass until | 


ball. 

And while she winds and winds she talks 
in her soft sweet voice ; and as iny fancy 
keeps time with the incessant winding, a 
feeling of rest and satisfaction steals over 
ine. 

I forget Rhoda, with her frivolity and 
lately acquired worldliness. 

A drop of oil has fallen on the troubled 
waters of my life. 


* 7. * * 


. a 
The awful gloom of war was depressing 


our land. 

Along the banks of a dark, silent 
our Camp Was stationed. 

The fires burned red and high, casting 
lopg shadows around, and teraking the 
forests inthe background look darker by 
contrast. 

A small party around a wateh-lire were 
busy at cards,and except for their muttered 
imprecations at ill-luck, or chuckles ol 
gratification from good fortune, the silence 
of the cainp was unbroken, 

I stood with bared head at the door of my 
tent, weary from the day’s march, still un- 
able to sleep. 

My thoughts were far away from the 
camp-ground, as a soldier's wili stray when 
the noise of battle is fora while silent, and 


river 


patriotic zeal slumbers during the brief 
rest. 

From an inner pocket I took out a4 sinall 
picture. 

By the light of the fire 1 could see it 
plainly. 

It was ‘ I) i 
iraine 

The memory, f | 
ing when she siipped it into ie, the sweet 


** God speed,”’ the tear-dinmed eves and 
quivering lips, rise up jn iny tind. 
I close the cover orf’the siniling face, and 
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choose to think of ber thus as I saw her 
last. 
Standing there in the silence, the grand 


| breathless calin of nature all around, with 


those multitudes of changeless starry lights 
above rolling on eternally, it comes to me 
with convincing certainty that Doris owns 
my tenderest love. 

Phe softest, best feelings of my nature are 


' awakened even to think of her. 


memory [ had | 





“T love her the words which beat 
in my brain. 

“While | live, even 
love her forever!" 

And this is what saddens me, for Doris 
rules my heart, ; 

Rhoda feels that she is still 
by the promises that were made 
younger days, 

“Perhaps in the course of tite those early 
vows will be fulfilled! [ think rather 
recklessly. 

“We will marry. 


are 
to the end, IT will 


bound to me 
in our 


“Rhoda will tolerate me, and L will) pity 
her, 
“If we are sensible we will shake hatids 


on the matter, and decide to make the best 
of a bad bargain. 

“Tf not we will separate and end by cor 
dially hating cach other ! 

“Whatafuture ."° 

The next tinorning, however,these gloouny 
forebodings are dispelled by a letter from 
Rhoda herself. Her conceit is plainly yisi- 
ble in at. 

It is rhetist 


fulloft pity for tie pain I 


inevitably sufler, appeals for forgiveness, 
and self-reproaches, 
At last at the end of four pages, T read 


that she had married a handsome mwe'er-do 


well, and been disowned by ber family in 
consequence, 

I feel sorry for her. 

My heart still keeps a tender spot) for the 


dear little Rhoda of the past, though it can 
find no open portal for this later edition, 


and itis with asigh of pity mimaled with 
lanew sense of freedom that DT close up the 
letter. 
The week following we had) some hare 
figghting. 


It is with ashudder that I reeall it even 
now! 

The familiar faces, bright with quickening 
life, in a second of time quivering in agony 
or tixed in death ! 

The tramping steeds, the cannon, the car- 
nage !—I can see it all. 

I live over again in faney the bullet strik- 
ing mvarin and rendering me powerless to 
fight, though FP still cheered om in lusty 
tones iny nen to the charge ; then another 


bullet comes direct to its mark and LT fall 
from mv horse, 
The passionate, distorted faces of the 


soldiers grow dim, the noise of the eouthiet 
becomes taint, and [ lie there one among 
the many. 

When next I wake it is ina white washed 
ward, 

The glorifying sunlight falls on the livid 
faces of dying men! 

Nothing is clear to me. 

I place my hand teebly to my head 
there is no bair there. 

The other arin is bandaged, so is one of 
mv legs. 

Tamin amaze, 

The only memory which stands out with 
any distinctuess is a woman's face. 

I cannot understand where the face was 
nor to whom it belouged, but DT hivew that 
it looked down at me full of tenderest pity 
—that the lips bad prayed for ime and 
‘There it was Doeesrpcinay 


blessed ime. ayeain 
over ine ! 
The same violet ever, now full of tears 


of unbounded joy, were looking down into 
mine. 

I} felt ths Seool, Soothing Iusmed om pay 
brow, and the faroilinr hairon whieh 
the nurse's cap sat like a crown. 

Then the sweet lips are daidon tine ina 
earnest kiss full of wondering solemnity, 


watal 


Sei\N 


fullof a thrilling power that carried ti 
back from the borders of death tito tn 
clouded life to love the bestower of threat 


kiss for Gverinore, 


bor it was Doris, wholett all and caine to 
nurse me—Doris wlio hissed mie. 
And eould it be poss ble to do omght but 


love ber alter that, do you think ? 


——_ « 


Inthe Country. 


-_ 


BY WILSON HEN NOK, 


THEN 4, last winter, tnetiny relatives, 
the Thornlys, in town, they kindly 
Invited’ we to their country seat, 

Woodburn, for the stumiuner Vacation. 


They expected) some other friends bo 
spend a few weeks with there. 
I acee pled eomdith mnially that Is, witha 


reservation ! 1 to tore 
Oollered, but mot other 


tential 
imVilation 


secret 


desirable 


Wise. 
And «as it turned out that Dawkins 
néeylected to secure twiy Gotopriny for hits 


id olvver friends stupidly 


ai to th 


yachting voyage, 
overlooked tue, To bey 
burn, and may mind became quite in 
on learning that Miss A 


Was lo be there, with quan & Ter 


nk «ol \\ wowed 
ister thy 
lesiuryv, pret 


heiress, 


ot other Ulige pers msl thoth sexes 
Thev were plaving AWh-lenouis wh 
| bolas anpel 


it 
i rei of 


Ola partia Tac 


j I tains * aptaii ‘la 
whe had distinguished bLiinself in thie 
service. 





Before I retired that night, I had secretiy 
registered « vow that if any rational 
endeavor on my part could accomplish it, 
the fair Blanche and her fortune should be 
mine, 

Alter a most agreeable week, spent in 
tennis, music, riding, and general lounging 
and Hirtation, Mrs. Thornly, one morning 
after breakfast, retnarked—— 

“We must get up something new, to 
which the neighbors and the people at 
Castleton can be invited. 

“What shall it be ? 

“A lawn party ?" 

“Aw—lawn parties are so consoomedly 
stoopid,” responded Adolphus, Mr. Thorn- 
ly's rather fast brother, 

“Let us have a wegular orthodox hop. 
W heather’s cool enough.” 

“Let us have a charade party," suggested 
Miss Dashwood, who was as fast in her way 
as young Thornly was in his, 

“The very thing!” was the general excla- 
ination among the ladies, 

Miss Dashwood added— 

“There can be dancing, also, after the 
acting, sous to please all.’’ 

“But can we manage 
Blanche doubtfally. 

“Charades require some talent and ex- 


it?” inquired 


perience to inake them a vas,”” 
“Why, my dear, we had charades last 
summer,’ replied Mrs. Thornly, “ and 


everybody thought that they were just 
splendid.” 





“Oh, but, Laura, we had Ned then, you 
know f° said Mr. Thorntly. 

| “Nod seetus to be a natural genias at that 
} mort ot thing.’’ 

“Purph !— 
ail the family 
by one person,” 
superciliously. 

“Probably not, if she is the one person,’’ 
whispered Miss Dashwood; whereat the 
lovely Blanehe bit’ her coral lip demurely 
and stailed. 

“Hore is) Tapyart, 
Adolphus, waving his hand towards ime ; 
but | hastened at once to disavow Ube pos 
session of any genius, hereditary ofr other- 
wise, for the petting upot charades, 

“Well, we'll leave it to be settled among 
yourselves,’ remarked Mr. Thornly, as he 
walked off to look overthe newly-arrived 
papers. 

“— dare say you'll be able 
something Original.” 

Thus thrown upon our own resources, we 
all looked at each other for a rnoment with 
a puzzled and inquiring glance. 

Young Booker, the law student, was the 
first to speak, 


aw—one nay pwesume that 
intellect isn’t. monopolized 
suggested Adolphus 


now—"" resumed 


to contrive 





“T savy, | have an idea,” he observed 
meditatively. 
“Possible? said) Sparks, who enjoyed 


the reputation of being a wit. 

“Put that down, somebody, 

“Tiere, Harding, lend me a pencil, lest 
the precious gem of thought be wasted in 
the utterance.’ 

“Ob, vou needa't inake such a tuss over 
one idea,’ revorted the student, 

“Tdon't value vem a bit, and Pll give you 
the benefit of this one, 

“What do you say to Matritnony for a 
word?’ 

“Oh, that’s played 
ladivm, .* 

And ‘Dolph added — 
“That idea of yours ain't an original one 
latter all, you soe, 


out!’ ered all the 


“T knew it wouldn't be. Come, air your 
brains, old) fellow, for something fresh and 
lively.” 


“LT don't see why we ladies should be 
Loverlooked and considered as incapable of 
jodeas,’’ said) Miss Fanny ‘Townes, with a 

toss of her head. 

“THlow would Champagne do?” 

“Capital 1 said Booker, 

“*Shiamishiam 7 

‘Let's see, 

eWelll havea taaid-servant with a pillow 

in ber hands, putting on one of those cases 
vers you ladies call asham; or we'll 
have adoctor, with vials sticking aut of his 
poeket—' 

“Oralawyer, with deeds and papers pro 
jecting from a green bay,’’ Interrupted 
Hilanecne arehly, 

“Ha, hal (iood for yon, Miss Blanehe 
ened Adolpius, 

“And as forthe last syllable 
will be « 

“Tb appear in a dressing-gown, with an 
awfully swelle I fae, Vou Kouow,.”’ 

“Oh, that willbe towlova@y for anything,” 
exelatmed Miss Dish wood, 

\nd Adolphus, bigtly elated, went on 

The doetor will come in with «a bottle of 
something and rubiton. 

“And when Dn miagicaily cured, we'll 
dlsitunderayrape-vine bower and drink 
a dozen chauipagne toyetber, 


ore 


pagne—that 


. ’ 
WSy Oreotigels. 


“By Jove ! but it’s the very thing. Why, 
don't you see how the three acts tt inte 
each other, as it were? 

And the curtam falls with all the 


choracters grouped lowether upon the stage, 
jn real dramatic style. 
This brilliant cooception was duly pramsed 


and unantiously adooted. 


Oneor two other suggestions were made, 
taritil af dearth I Sperne 
Winat «ho Vou say ladies, lo Blue 
arid ? 
1? iz il! 
{ you tnanagye it, Mr. Taggart ?°’ 
+ *e 1ust bave «a learned 
know 
‘ ‘ and 
“4 at ? 
| 1 erature 
ewed swround, and + pots on he 
Hogers,”’ said Miss Dashwood 
| ‘ And for beard, we'li bave Mr. Rawdon 
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in a barber's clair, 
ming his woustacie. 


d the 


“Where's the moustache 7" Sparks asks, 


innocently looking around. 
“Never you mind. He 
beard, soinehow. 


can raise 


“And for the last scene there must bea 


grand tableau. 
“Bluebeard, the 


sword above his bead. 


“Mr Taggart has dark eyes and hair, and | the subdacd liygat balling theouute Civ 


will make a first-rate Bluebeard. 


“Blanche must be Fatima, because slice has 
such lovely long hair to be dragged round 


by.”” 
“With a beating heart I looked at Blanche, 
who siniled and blushed entrancing: y. 


Shall I confess that this arrangement was 


exactly what Thad anticipated in suggest- 
ing the word Bluebeard ? 

I was the only dark tasculine of the 
party, and Miss Alesbury’s lovely, luxu- 
riant mass of golden hair was in itself sufli- 
clent to have suggested the thought of 
Fativna. 

“Ry Jove! Pd noidea we 
clever,” eried ‘Dolph. 

“We aust have rehearsal right away; 
and vohen it cous to the champagne seene, 
there ll have to HbR two or three bottles de- 
eapitated each tine, to getus well in hand 
in that trick —vou hear, Laura?” ealling to 
bos sister-in-law. 

From that hour we were absorbed in our 
brilliant theatrical enterorise, 

Music, tennis, everything was 
neylected inthe absorbing interest of tac 
charades. 

Scenery and adjunets artificial.» 
arranged, dresses Ton ay Oe TL 
stvle, and thriee a dav relrearsiis) treld, un 
til we were all perfect in our pearts all buat 
miyselt. 

tinigh? have been nervousness, or it 
might have been sour titenetie intlieiesd 
beyond Inv power lo ¢ ither understand or 
eoutrol, but in those rehearsals, tho Sooner 
did iny band toueh that glorious: imesh of 
golden tresses, flowing: loosely down the 
back of the lovely Fatima, than To was) in 
stantiv seized with a cowardly tremtelinc, 
insomuch Cleat Chae taboticonh Woes @ootabtaatiiit- 
eated to the sabre which PE held suspended 
over the bead of miv far viet. 

In vain I seotagelit lo overcoinbe 
Tieess, 

The suppressed snitles of the ladies and 
the private jeers and wittieistas Of the tien, 
annoved tone’, 


were all so 


else 


were 


the weak 


Touake such an exhibition of tiyselt 
onthe sture, dm thie proesemee of the barge 
COMP MATEY Chaat would) Wilress our per. 


torumanee, Would be, I 
sured, 

Nreed then, Werke anon tha 
Seuit cey beedenpeinng baer diate se 
position? 

* Voth taneist 
‘Vagart,” 
enous 
quiverinar thrower iene tn 
that Pstoall baughor se 
thing else dreadful, when wie spor ewery- 
thoitoy. * 

At this titane beaNuerdatitoge ote aan 
Ki vsti of hope and licpiiess. 

Phiersedoes boheerd tae oP belt stare aot ts need 
T theotagelit bobisstulivo« ile buatuare, Wihieta | 
Should be the happy posscss corel ob prety 
wile, and wealth enous to euatble tie to 
indulwe my taste fer elesant lemure and 
AMUSO TEL. 

True, Estill oeeasion ally 
the objectionable Captain 
was even said that le | wies 
peeted at Woodburn 

Brat Wsbavertve tice 


tair Blanele re 
richiculous a 


still, Mr. 


earnestly 


keep vous st Tae | 
fiw sued 
“dor oat bo see ui treneebebienge aie 
taatsivie, Po Karow 
eaten ce abee Seotane 


she ter vane 


Iw ms 


heard diants of 
Miathoeh, and at 
now daily ox 


positively deehured te 
Mrs. Phornty that she was not) enumtied: ; 
and eorsiderigg ev tedennatele 
os at pres treed tomananer, Wh 


eh ante 
should I 


ol sueeess ae Cut 


Citpe 
Boer Ther ats 


tain Mathoek ? 
Phiaredinnge ats che tele 
toit cet a bid os tana. 
It was ple clay before that 
party. 
Two or. three 


ronmed at thai t 
who was deseribed ly Pour 
burly fellow, and motu 


fixed for the 


couples, Blanche aud I 
among them, bad strolled out upon the 
lawn, and thenee inte the pretty woodland 
path which led to oa rustic bridge mot tar 
onl. 

We were talking earnestly 
next day's pertoramnce, 

“You won't forret about the sword, DE will 
vou, Mr. Taggart? said) Blanche, lookin 
up With a sweet pleading In her eves. 

“Powill do ou best, Po answered fer- 
vently. 

“Sooner than cause you 

_will be ready to run tie 
my own heart’ 

“Oh, don't talk so horribly, please! 

“But, vou see, Lam atraid vou) don't ex. 
activ understand bow vou are to held inv 


whol thre 


annovanece, will 
blade Chrotge 


hair. 
“You must not grasp it too loosely jas vou 
did yesterday. . 


“And above all, be sure mot) to pull tee 
hard, or I shall scream. 

“And throw vour arin a little back, so as 
not to have the sharp blade hanging directly 
overtny head. The sight of it nrikes ime 
nervous." 

“*hiow? 

“Is this right?” 

}took upa stout stick which lay 
the vath and artistically poised It above my 


beside 


nea 

The thet iples were front ‘ Is 
and J ysl | T rN a7 ~~ Pome 
sight, 

“A little further back wm! 


She put up her lily-w bite hand and gently 
pressed back iy arin. 

“There! 

“Now keep the 
don’t pull my hair. 

“Remearber just bow and where vou are 


to take h i it. 


blade still, mind, and 


barber trim- 


the 


horrid wretch, holding 
poor Fatima by the hair, and waving his 
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“But TP don't exactly understand! 
“You areto kneel—!I 


selfin position tor just one moment? 

“Tthink we can toanage it here 
ourselves, thianm with those 
on er theizinyg. 


She dropped gracetully on her knees,and 
Claspiny her white hands, raised ler lace to 


Thblnie, 


| Heavens! how lovely she looked, with 

wreen 
foliage Upon ler white brow and golden 
liar. 

No wonder that omy uplifted land) tretui- 
bled, and that tiv Kieos faltered, as though 
thio Wanted to co dew on the prass beside 
hier. 


There! 

“T knew vou'd tremble.” 

Phe mocking words ner ved ire. 

Tinade a determined stride forward. 

I whirled my elut aloit. 

seized ber by her hair 
woldem liar and— heavens 


-her plorious, 
and earth! 


| What meatit that piercing shriek ? 


What teat that tiass of quivering curls 
Which TP heidi iniay teembling grasp? 
And wos that Patios brother who sud. 


denly rosned pou the seene, and with set 


| teeth and thai eves contronted te? 


TL heard a voice whieh hissed — 
“You villain! ana then 
ot An earthy tik: en 
daneed before wry 
ness and oblivion. 

“You see,” nervously 
as he and Tou Harding propped me against 


toilliog Of stars 


eves, an!’ finally dark- 


atree-trupk and inopped iy mose with 
hondkerehiots dipped ta the nearest pud. 
dle, vem see, he thought vou were some 
lubnatie, pote to tiurder der-the eon- 


biediot ! 

“Took vou fora rejected lover, 
jealousy and despair,’ said "Pou 
scraping sone green weed off 
blache, 

Hle! 

Wie? Pb teebly gasped. 

“Why. Mathoek, te be sure! 

“He was driving upto the house, when 
he beard a prereing seream—reeognized 
Miss Vlesbursy’s vorecot course —rushed up 
Hi tine too witness the tableau—lady  faint- 
Inge, ard vou Standing over her with elub 
ipeitted and handful of —"* 

“Pid she faint?" L inquired anxiously. 

“Certainly ‘ 

Hlere arin overspread “Dolples counten 
nee, While ‘Pom looked preternaturally 
SOLE, 

‘By Jove! what induced vou to grab 
Dov Chie daair, when ven r 


Srpoetbae’ 
mad with 
Harding, 
HV POts- 


hher 
kKiew she owroeat 


felt, extremely abe | fixed for rehearsal ? 


“TP tell you, old fellow, vouw've nade on 
ritiddle of it! : 

“She liked vou—we eould see that 
but Poa atratd vou've Con lor Vote 
self.” 


Pfidiiet appear atthe 
evening. 

Somebody 
prbtee, 

Mrs. Thorniy broueht ie in jee eres 
With der owi  diads, aad 


prec bloriircires mest 


Wis foruariel tw Lithve my 


hind 


Peder ehSs 


Prot the vounge ladtes—alio buat) Piss \des- 
bury. 

Pov the tite that db oodesd reeowered sant 
elonthive te be presentable, Viss Nbosbecary 


bad leto Woodburn, aad it was) kmown te 
everVbods that she was cnyagwed to Captain 
Miathoeh. 


“Twas most unfortunate,” said Mes. 
Thorniv rewrettaliv. 
“Poreom the very evening of that 


: throat 
Wreteled oceuprremeo sh bad i 


too iene that sie 
Liaita. 

Part stall, there are Some thises 
Weoltthbnever petsover, 

“You should thawe resieniboved ste 
Hetopoepared: for rehearsal 

Lo ohave ever 
CAM Aacd ees, nor «le 


pore lerread Verb ten Odes cap 
Whitelist 


Wits 


Simee elie tin aeting 
Dever hear tin 


Word 
Without eniotions OF Che tiost pe ogeasuit ne 
ture, 
Pe —_ —_—_ 
TAKE CARE OF & CoLED Hlardivoaday 
prtsses TH Chis Cabiate Ob otirs, bret “he thie 
Chi Gays of cuitietnem eed thie gnperetdy ey 


June, that the community is not startled: by 
Chie ccbedectdtnee tment Of thre sudden ae 
SOHO PPOUMIM TEL Phd, Wire tious 


iter od 
been at the 
head, Perbiaps, of Vast cnt rpises, 

We feel aimost certain,  betore 
the dmquiry, dliat the dttieeiiate 
(heathy Wats pe uionna, 

The obituary probably 
thiresedbare taiterathy sabeut the 
lnVsterios of Providenmen.’ 

There is reaily ne uivsters 

Busitiess ten, particularis 
are sooptent on pusting then 
thev lose sight ofall else. They think they 
have motion: tobe ili, and in Wmanv ine 
Stanees Lines outs realize the danger ot de- 
lav When the shadow of death is upon 
Ubvertaa. 

Had they less ambition to “die rie” they 
Would be more likely to heed the Warnings 
of danger that are always given, and then 
Hotone case of pneumonia ta one hundred 
Would prowe fatal. 

Vis person--and = particularly 
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Cilasses cof 


cpacit that 
“Thiserultiatefe 


Teeongt re, 
Vtherioans, 
basines that 


one over 


forty Vveurs of igre —-Wihieo neylects aA ScCVere 
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ol prt Udtbicotblia. 
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nature, action, and resuits, with reports of 
eases and tall inforination, sent tree. 
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Street, Poiladelphia, Pa 


Drs. 
'sirarad 


bey pardon, Miss 
Blanche, but would you mind placing yvour- 


between 
others look tng 


eune am shock as 


eho Dao de clued | 


| 
| 


explained ‘Dolph, 


streams ot water bubbled into a 


A Grievous Error. 


KY HENRY FRITH. 


ND thiss] supposeis the village sechool- 
houne.” atid Mark Moreau, as, emerg- 
ing trom the deep gloom: of the woods, 


4 
cleared 


he stood in the tittle 


space, where | 


tig wrass Was as close and fine as velvet,the | 


seentoft white clover filled) the air, anda 
stall one-storied house, painted Venetian 
red, nestled beneath the boughs of a inon- 
ster walnut tree. 

“Only theresis nofvillage worth mention- 
ing. unless vou wish toeall the station 
one, 2 

“Epon the whole, this portion of the 
world seems to be still in® its primitive con- 
dition.” 


Mark Moreau had b@en fishing all 
day. 

His basket was well tilled, his lanech bag 
etniply. 

His india-rubber boots besplashed = with 
mud, 

His countenanee bronzed with a_ fine, 


heolthy eotor, 
Ile was tired out, with joints aching, nose 
blister. 
And vet he ealled this “capital sport.’’ 
“Plalloa, vou sir! said Moreau, to asly, 





— a etaess 


“Did ye, though?” ‘ 
keeper. . = Ge tavern. 
“Wal, now, ain’t that kind o’ rs 

“Why, its Kep’—the deestrick wan. 
by ny niece, Ketuiy Spikes,” a 

“Keturvth Spikes!’ repeated Mr 
rather taken aback, : 

Somehow, he dad associated so 
diflerent nomenclature with the 
with the golden toeks, 

“Keturah” did vot not seem to suit he 
all. ha 

“Yes, 
host. 

“Named arter an aunt as was e “cted 
leave her money, but didi’t. a5 - 

“Pretty sinart gal, though, Ketury. 

“Don't need any legacy to help her 
along." 

“IT should think vot,” remarked Mark 





Moreau, 


ine Very 
lair one 


Ketury Spikes,” sad Inine 


| Moreau. 


“Got a history, Ketury has,” went on the 
lan*ilord, whose name was Lemuel Stiles, 

“Indeed !"" 

*Disapp inted !"’ said Stiles, 

“Engaged to be married. 

“The young man give leg-bail and en. 
listed, 

“And Ketury she has made a solemn 


| . 
| vow.” 


‘*Never to marry ?”? asked Mark Moreau 


| 
quickly. 


White-headed litthe arehin, who was coming | 


down the hill witha pail, ‘what's in that 
pal?” 
“Nothin’, sir.’ was the answer. 


“What are you doing with it?” 
“Coin after water.’ 
“Is there a spring hereabouts ?” 


“Vos, sin’ 
Moreau nodded his head, 
*Ceood.” sitidd he. 


“Show me where it is, and 
a penuy.’ 

Toe little lad, nothing 
onin advanee until he 
beneath a huge, grey 


I'll give you 


loth, ran lightly 
reached the spot, 
rock, where a tiny 
rude stone 
basin, worn by its continued drip. 

“Here it is, mister, said he; “and here’s 
nbowltodrink out ol” 


And Mr. Moreau drank a deep, long 
Cranght. 
“Sweet as cAampagne,” he said, “and 


colder than ice 1" 

And he flung the penny to the expectant 
Ind, who, having secured his largess,speed- 
ily tilled his pailand trudged up the hill 
ones tore, 

‘Johnny, Johiuny! what keeps you so 
lone P" 

It was a sweet, bell-like voice, and Moreau 
listened to it with a sort of dreamny satistac- 
tion, as he lay there amoung the ferns, star- 
ing upat the sky. 

“The schooltaaimn, in’ all probability,” 
hesaid to himsell, and turned half-way 
npound, among the green “hart’s tongues,” 
tosee What manner of female she was, 

Round, aud dimpled, and rosy, with hair 
like braided sunshine, big 
cheeks pinker than the wild-roses even 
how seuttering their petals over his face. 

Mark raised himself on his elbow. 

“She's a beauty,’ he said half aloud—*a 
Wild-thowerof the wilderness. 
"And not a bit like the 

school-teacher. 

“TH wet acquainted with that girl, or Tl 
Know the reason why.’ 

Ile left ais basket and = rod 
erass and wild-thowers, by the 
spring, and walked slowly 
palin. 

The beauty in the pink-calico dress did 
net turn and tlee, as he half-suspected— she 
would, buat stood waiting for him with ealm 
coumposure worthy of a-eity belle. 

“Pardon ie,” said) Mark, inventing the 
first flagrant lie that he could think of, “but 
[ai one otf the trustees of the Andover 
Distriet.” 

She curtsicd prettily. 3 

“Ean deeply interested in’ elementary 
education, and—" 

“Tam so sorry,” said the pretty girl,‘but 
it ispast three o'clock, and Tam just going 
to disimiss the children, 

“Perhaps vou would 
if vou are staying in 
hood sacle 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mark, with a vague 
idea that he was being batlled by the dim- 
pled, daisy-taced thing, who eould not 
have been a day over eighteen—“cer- 
tainly ! 

“Perhaps vou are walking down 
direction of the hotel?” 

“No, she said calinly. 
Decins’ Lake.” 

Batted again. 

But Mark allowed no cloud to 
bland brightoess of his visage. 

“Ah! said he,then [I will bid you yood- 
bye, hoping that Limay have the pleasure 
of meeting vou again.” 

The pretty girl suuiled, colored, and curt- 
sied onee again, and then—shut the school- 
house door, 

Mr. Moreau walked composedly down the 

itil. 


“she is a little jewel,”’ said he to himself, 


ideal district 


among the 
clear little 
up the steep 


eall 
this 


to-morrow, 
neighbor- 


in the 


“T go up toward 


dim the 


and she Knows ber value. 

“Ll. tind out who she is, and what she 
IS. 

“Upon my word, ] haven't seen such a 
i ti A Vear 

> sa tle disposed t keep me at 
‘ s ut t I kK be better for 

(ryan nuder tbe shelter of the litth inn— 
‘ iy, Stragyriing. Stout building, whiel 

sot have been a fortress, or might have 


been a grist-inill—he casually alluded tothe 
day's adventure, as he sat over his broiled 
bain and egys and coffee. 


blue eves, and - 





| rendered 








said our hero, *tand tell 


‘No, to marry the first identickle chap 
as axed her,” retorted the landlord, with a 
grin. 

“Our gals up bere is plucky. 

“But somehow Ketury never got the 
chance. 

“Fellers 
see, 

“Ye ain’t a marrying man, be ye, stran- 
rer?’ with a sudden speculative gleam in 
his eyes. 

Mark smiled. 

“T might be,”’ said he. 

“If vou would kindly give me a etter of 
introduction to Miss Spikes,I believe I will 
try iny luck with her. 

“For, to speak the truth, IT was exceed- 
ingly pleased with what little I saw of her 
this morning.”’ 

“Sartin I will!’ he said. 

“And Vl tell you 
there ain’t many gals 
Ketury.”’ 

As Mark sat betore the big fire, which 
the chillness of the September evening 
not uncomfortable, he smiled 
to himself with 4 Mephistophelian satistac- 
tion. 

“Atall events,” he thought, “this will 
open the way to a very pleasant little flirta- 
tion. 

“And if worst comes to worst, T ean but 
follow the exampleot the volunteer.” 

All that evening, Mr. Lemuel Stiles, who, 
aceording to hisown frank ad:uission, was 
“no scholard,”? wrestled with a sheet of 
paper, a inusty ink-bottle, and a stump of a 
pen,and at ten o’cloek produced the follow- 
Ing docuinent, not without a certain grave 
triumph— 


is searce in these parts, ye 


what, 
like 


stranger, 
ny niece, 


“Neece Kitoorah, this is to interduce ir. 
inark maro, Who Wants a Wife and you 
want a Husband and there's a pare of you. 
Irom your affectionate Unele t» comand, 

“LL. STILES.’ 

“T guess that there'll do the business,” 
said Mr. Stiles with pardonable pride, as he 
sineared out a biot from the loop of the L 
with his coat-eult. 

Mark Moreau glanced over it 
biously. 

“If she wasn’t such a beauty,’’ he thought, 
“this would seem rather a (Quixotic enter- 


, 


rather du- 


prise. 
“But those sapphire-blue eyes would 
light a man over the very ‘Tarpeian 


Cliff!’’ 

And the next morning he proceeded 
straight to the school-house. 

“Here! he said, to a red-haired boy,who 
was shufiling his feet outside the door, “is 
Miss Spikes within ?” 

‘Just come, sir,’ said the boy. e 

“School ain't in vet. 

“Wants six minutes to nine yet.” 

“Give ber this slip of paper, please,” 
her I am = waiting 
outside.”’ 

Haifa minute later, there was a rush like 
that of a butfalo, and a tail, lean feimale, 
with a seanty knot of fox-colored hair 
screwed on the top ot her head, watery blue 
eyes,and badly-titting false teeth, flung her- 
self on his shoulder. 

“When I seer you go by the tavern ves- 
terday \ felt you was iny counterpa’t! 
sighed this gentle gazelle, with a strong 
scentof fried onions in her breath; ‘but 
little did I dreamin as you was 80 near me 1 
soul. 

“T was a-settin’ on 
when you went a-past, 

“T had the face ache, and 


the back door-step 


Fannv Dorel 


| She wok charge of the school for ine yester 


| dav.’ 


“Oh, by the way, squire,”’ said he to his | 


landlord, “I caine across 
schoolhouse to day.” 


your district 


’ 


“Fanny Dorel!” 

‘This, then, was the name of the gold- 
tressed divinity who had taken his heart by 
Storin. 

There was a misapprehension all around, 
and Mark Moreau made haste to disemgéy' 
Himself from Miss Keturah Spikes’ clingins 
arInNS, 


“There is some mistake,’ said he hur 
riediv. 
‘‘Nothree ain't,”’ said she 
I supposed this letter was addressed 
Fanunv Dorel,”’ he pleaded 
“Tt savs Keturali Spikes plain enouz! 
don tit?” saidthe ladv, with gathering 


clouds upon her brow. 
“My dear Miss Spikes 





" he began. 


“Call ue Keturah’” she siniled. : 

“I see that I am intruding on the busiest 
part of your day,’’ he urged. 

“School teachin’ ain’t nothin’ when tbe 
































tenderest feelin’s of the heart is concerned,”’ 
murinured the tall woman. 

«But business is business,"’ reasOned our 
hero artfully. 

“1 shall see you this evening at your un- 
cle’s house. 

“Until then, 

The school-bell 
away. v9 ; 

He plunged into the woods, wiping his 
reeking brow. ; 

“Goold Jupiter! he muttered to himself, 
“does that Gorgon believe that there isa 
man inthe wortd mad enough to marry 
her ?”’ 

miss Spikes “let out school’ early that 
day, and hurried to the tavern without loss 
of time. 

“Where’s Mr. Moreau *"’ she breathlessly 
demanded of her uncle. 

“Gone,” be said, “bag and baggage, horse 
and foot. 

“Sent for his baggage at eleven o'clock, 
and took the southward bound train.”’ 

Miss Keturah wrung her hands. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!’ she gasped. 

“Why did Lever lose s.ght of him?” 


ood-bye!”’ 
clanged—Mark hurried 


“Keturah,”’ said her uncle severely; 
“that’s the third husband you've let 
slip! 


“T begin tothink it’s all your bad manage- 
ment. 

“And this was a 
too.”’ 

As for Mark Moreau, he scarcely dared 
to breathe freely until he was fairly forty 
iniles away. e 

He had inerely intended to amuse 
self by a little flirtation witha 
beauty. 

But the 
serious, 

And perhaps he needed the lesson. 

Fiirting young men sometimes do 
lessons. 


dreadful likely man, 


hitn- 
woodland 


matter had become decidedly 


need 


-—— —_ > 


hi the Gloaming. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD, 


TOW, my little Truthie, vou'd better lay 

all this to heart.” 

This was the end of handsome Hal 
Hale's long lecture to lis pretty, coquettish 
little sister Truth. 

He lay inthe hammock betore the open 
door, and she sat upon the lower stair in 
the hall, pouting and playing with a daisy 
ehatn. 

It had been a long and unusually serious 
lecture, all about Neil Graynor, the last of 
Truth’s summer lovers, whose heart sho 
was playing with as she had) played with 2 
score of other lovers since the lovely season 
at Mossinere began. 

“Tf Neil were a noodle like Fitzgerald, 


ora fool like Markham, Truthie, I wou'ldn’t | 


care,’’ Hal had said. 

“But for you just to amuse yourself at 
playing hide-and-seek with a royal fellow 
like Neil won't do; in fact, he won't stand 
it, and you'll never have another such an 
offer, you sillv, spoiled little puss, as long 
as vou live, 


“So take my advice and marry him off. | 


hand like a woman, and have no more of 
this flirting.’ 

Hal had turned overin the hammock and 
taken up his book. 

Truth had twisted her chain until she 
broke it. 

She was still pouting, but the flush had 
died off her dimpled cheeks, and there was 
«4 suspicious mecisture in her eyes. She did 
hot speak. 

She could not tell Hai that his shafts of 
truth had gone house. 

She knew well enough that Neil Graynor 
was “just splendid.” 

She had learned it already by the tmnanly 
way with which he received her refusal the 
previous evening. 

“She liked him very much asa friend, 
but she could not think of anything tur- 
ther,’ she bad said, her golden head as high 
as possible in tie air, and her gaze wander- 
ing aS far as it could froin the serious at- 
tention of his handsome gray eves. 

They were such clear, frank? beautiful 
eyes. 

They haunted her sleep that night. 

She woke up and thought by the taoon- 
light, and felt very sinali aid mean. 

What did make ber such an insincere 
trifler she conld not understund. 

She knew that there were not tiany men 
like Neil Gaynor. 

Instead of being grateful for his 
why had she erested her head, like a 
bird, and declined it? 

And he had netuttered an angry or re- 
proachful word—had not accused her of 
Hirting, called her “a heartless coquette,”’ 
asthe others did—only bowed in silence 
and left ber courtevusly. 

But those clear, beautiful eyes would not 
be forgotten. 

She sobbed a little on her pillow, trving 
to declare that she didn’t care. 

And now, with morning, comes Hal's 
serious interference, though he Knew noth- 
Ing about last evening's scene. 

She was really frigutened at what she had 
done, and dared not tell hiin—good Hal, 
who was the kindest elder brother 4 nauyhty 
girlLever had; for though she had said to 
bersel!,**Neil will coine back,’ even as Hal 


love, 
silly 


isctured, Mr. Neil Gaynor, on his black 
borse, Turk. rode sl mwiy mclOow Lin rrace, 
and, seeing } } p>) suse t \ raised 
Dis Dat and Passed 


The season was atan end, the 
the hotels going boine. 

W hat if he went to town and. she 
saw him again? 

A nist caine over her eyes; the wind 
soughed among the wuodbine at the dvor 
which wade ber saiver. 


people at 


never 


| THE SATURDAY 


Poor, remorseful little Truthie! 
| She sprang up and ran away at last. 
What if Hai should look around and see 

her crying? . 

She drenched her face well with eau de 
cologne before she cau down to dinner. 

“Trathie,” said Hal, carving the joint, 
and helping her liberally tyguvonnaise po- 
tatoes by way of tuaking eee the morn- 
iny’s Scolding—for te was very fond of this 
little sister or his, and very tender ot her 

; 

faults, good Hal !—"Truthie. we are invited 
to Mrs. St. Rose's for to-meorrn w 
ing.” 
| ‘Phe color which Truth had not been able 

to rub into her cheeks appeared brightly 
now. 

Mrs, St. Rose was Neil 
the most delightful lady in 
| lived at 
| parks, 

party. 

“She is rather late with her party this 
vear. 
“T believe she has been waiting (vr her 


evel. 


(raayvnor’s sister, 

existence, who 
a charming place called Heome- 
and twice a yeur gave ao large 


| neice to cone down froin’ the mountains,” 
Said Hal, carefully choosing a stalk of 
, celery, 


“Have vou ever seen this Miss Myrtle?” 
asked Truth, glad that he was not looking 
at her and finding out her secret, sne felt 
80 miserably transparent, poog little thing! 

“Oh, ves, L have seen her,’ replied Hal 
carelessly, dodging behind the biy bouquet 
ot lilies in the centre of the table,to prevent 
her looking at hin, 

“Pretty, isn’t she ?"’ 

“Very.” 

‘Have you seen much of her?” 

Considerable.” 

“Where?” 

“Neil used to bring her to the assemblies 
last winter.” 


“Oh !"” 
| The red faded out of Truth’s cheeks 
again. 


She had not been to the assemblies; she 
had atendenev to cough, and tne doetor 
had forbidden it; and Neil Gaynor did not 
dance, 

“Why, thei, had he taken 
cousin, Maud Myrtle, to thei ? 

Obviously only to please ber. 

She was a good dancer, she had 
and Hal, who was very 
nounced her pretty. 


this pretty 


heard; 





rounded check. 
She went upstairsand tried to think what 
she should wear to Mrs. St. Rose's. 
Whatever it might be she was sure Maud 
Myrtle’s would be prettier. 
She was very fashionable, and Neil had 


fastidious, pro- | 


| Truth pushed away her meringue = un- 
| tasted. 

Tae color did nov come back into the | 
| 

| 


> * © 


? 


EVENING PUuST. 


ing, he kissed those beautiful lips, and as | 


Truth paused, breathless, she saw a ring 
slipped on that snowy band. 

Witha sob she turned and fled noiseless! y 
asa zephyr. : 

She reached the 
path. 

She rushed into the fragrant gloom and 
Hung herself upon the balt-incumbent tig- 
ure on the rustic seat, 

‘Oh, dear lal, take ine home! 

“T wantto go! 

“*T cannot stay here! 

“Neil Gaynor is engaged to his cousin,and 
it's all my tault. 

“T refused hitn. 

“f didn’t dare tell you. 

“But oh, Din so miserable! 

“You don't need to seold ie, Hal. 

“As soon as he had goue? LT knew T loved 
hritue. 

“He's so brave, good and splendid. 

“How could T help it? 

“Twas siily; but foam unhappy enough 
now, 

“Oh, Hal, 
will break !"’ 

The urins which had closed 
about her drew her closer. 

In all his life, Hal tad never failed to be 
tender when she repented of her follies, 

“Don't seold ine, thal? 

“Din punished enough. 

“LT love hiin so, and have lost him!" 

“Are you sure, little girl?” 

It wasn't Hal's voice. 

Truth caught a quick breath as 
strange vet familiar voice went on— 

“Are you sure you love me, Truthie, 
darling? 

*Beeause T hold 
trifled with again.’’ 

“Nei! 

“VY es,”’ 

“T—lTamall in the dark!" 
Truth, trying to free herself. 


rose arbor by another 


take me home! My heart 


wo 6quickly 


that 


you so dear T cannot be 


Statnimered 


But the gentle arins heid her yet mere 
firinly. 
“So am TT, unless you say once ineore 


those precious words, 
“Say— 
“*T love you, Neil!" 
Tt was very dark, else Truth, blushing to 


the roots of her golden hair, could) never 
have said thei, 

Sut very sincere sounded the sweet 
voice— 

“T love vou, Neil!’ 

“My darling!" 

There was no doubt or mustrust to make 


his voice cold now, and Truthie nestled in 
those sheltering artios in a delicious lapys 
hess, 

“But Neil,’ she whispered at last,“*whoimn 


did IT see wich Maud Myrtle?” 


No sign of Neil that evening, nor all the | 


| 

| . 

| an eye for dainty costumes, 
| 


next long, bright day, though the St. Rose 

carriage had gone by, Neil driving with his 

beautiful cousin. 

Miss Myrtle was beatiful! 

Truth saw that she was a charming bru- 
netie, With a cherry-red mouth, and curling 
black lashes. 
| She was talking to Neil with the most de- 
‘lightful animetion, and he 
with an enjovabie sintle. 
| If she had been erving again, when she 
caine down dressed for the party, colowne 
and a dash of pearl powder had concealed 
all results abougthe pretty evelids. 

She wore wh and knots of cherry blos- 
soins, and looked gentle and sweet enough 
foranun ora bride, Neil Gaynor thought, 
when he saw her. 

Hie bowed pleasantly. 

He bad Maud on his arm; he 
, devoted to her, Truth thought. 

; ‘He tinds her kinderthan I, and she is 

tar, far prettier 1!’ she murimured. 

She felt as if she were choking; but she 
must not bea baby there. 

She forced herself to chat, and sing, and 
eat ices, keeping for the most part with Hal 
though he was strangely preoccupied, and 
spilled creams and blundered over ladies’ 
dresses in a tnost unusdal way for him. 

Truth asked hiitn to take ler into the ygar- 
| den, at Jast, and he did so, 

Part was illutminated with Chinese lan- 
lterns, and part in lovely tmoonlighted 
shadow; but the tioonligtt, and the tra 
yrance, and inusic, made Truth want to ery 
worse than belore—that strange, lonely 
pair at her heart was so very hard to bear. 

Hal threw himself down on the seat of a 
| little rose-covered arbor, witha long sigh, 
lwhieb Truth observed, and asked hui it 
| his new boots hurt hia. 
| He replied gravely that they did mot al 
| though they were a very snuy fit. 

' “You had better runagm and sing that 
duet with Mrs.st. Rose, which you declined 
to do awhile ago, while T suioke a elyar,”’ 
he said. “FT will be here when you 
back.”’ 

Perhaps she hadn't been nice to decline ; 
it wouldn't do lo mnope there anyway, Truth 
knew ; she certainly should be crying—ctne 
music of the band bidden amony the acacias 
Was so Sad 5 SO, Hever Suspecting Chat Hal 
wanted to be rid of her, she turned away 
and flitted back to the parlors. 

Avain Mrs. St. Kose urged her to sing 
wilt ber, aud this tine she consented. 

But the words blurre | and the lights 
dazzled, for Neil, witu M 
Welt oul as She Catuie In. 


secmied 





Carine 


ud Upon lis arin, 


Alter tiie SO Sal flirted cle speratel s 
with Bert St. Kors for Lwenl THE) tess, an 
t = reid ri 

»?? 

~ at 
| 
t ~ 
lovers 

Sie ¢ ial niv Ss ne , 

’ ; ‘ 7° 
tlesman’S forin in the gloom j f purse 


it was Neil Gaynor, tor the glow of a Chi- 
nese lantern struck Maud Myrtie's® face 
; while it was lifted tenderly to his, as, bend- 


was listening | 
| 


“Hal, TP suspeet. He loves her to distrac- 
tion. 

“They met at. the 
winter, and he visited 
when she was in town. 

“They have been in correspondence all 
stuotner, but Plal wasn’t sure of Maud —she 
issuch an uncommon nies girl and bias se 
many lovers—and begyed mie to yet hina 


assembly balls, last 
herat amy sister's 


chance this evening, to speak with he- 
alone. 
“He eame down here, and To browseht 


Mand down, and as soon as weappeared he 
popped out of the arbor and To popped 
In. 

“T yuessed how it would be when they 
strolled away, but T never dreamed of the 


little yirl Who bad given tne sueha heart- 
ache rushing in bere and taking toe her 
father-contessor.’ 

His hand rested tenderly on her golden 
head. 

“Oh, Neil? she sighed, Saro’t you yiad 
that it was dark ?" 

_—->- - 
Tuk ALcHewist’s Rewarknp. — Many 


legends have eoure down rou thai to thee 
of the alehemiusts of the tlteenth century, 
Who spent their livesin futile attempts ty 
fort from baser isetals that pure and noble 
one called gold. 

A certain Freneh Plitloseopleer ard claetiatst 
had secluded bituself for aaanyv years feos 
the world, and had lived the lite « 
init, In which seelaston he was able to pur 
sue bis investigation Without interterernes 
roi day to dav he followed the 
tents with feverish eagerness, Dicopottage thaeat 
each day brought lite nearer the stecessti 
finisiiny of his work. 
night, while working later than be 
had been aceustomed to labor, and feeling 
discouraged and fatigued, be erred, Os, 
that To possessed this wonderful seeret > 1 
would mot purlish it to the world, but tis 
ikto end jay jie in luxury and pleasure.’ 

AS he relapsed into hls poeditiations bie 
thought be heard a voiee coun trom thie 
direction of the retorts, 

He listened ayain tore attentively, aud 
to bis astonishment tie distinguished: those 
words, whieh were iidistivet torined by 
the prome Of teotlinnse elicisstetais toa thee 


aohier 


‘ Nyprerl 


One 


apes 
Vesseis: 

“You wish that the seerer tas be yours, 
said the voice. 

* JTtshall be; but take warning, and use 
earelully the Knowledge 
piven you. Spend sparingly, or else vou 
Will accotnplish your destruction and ruin. 


Lhe spirits have 


The words ceased, and Ube alchecunsist, be 
lieviny that he bad been drei, ares 
rd apeper baered Chae Apparatus Toast. ¢ hits 


utter astonistiin m th trough ow 


beeen the ‘ } ts many tte { 
iInents, and, woluy lo the nearest cit v trouwn’ 
a fine palace, and at once proceeds {to live 
inthe greatest splendor, rivailing 


il 


— 





neighbors, who wondered where this man, 
who tived like a king, had come from. He 
| gave fetes und dinners, and seemed to be 
trying to inake up for his former lonely lifa 
| One night, while at « great ball he had 
given, he was startled by a voice whisper- 
lng in hisear, *You have treated iny gift 
With impunity, and your life is forfeited ; 
| but you suall bave one more chance. Be- 
| ware!" 
| The tretnbling tnan lef tRe room, and tor 
| some tine lived in comparative quietude ; 
| but he soon relapsed into his former follies, 
) and one night at a magnificent dinner, for 
| which he had spent hundreds of pleces of 
gold, be er tirely forgot the warning spirit 
until suddenly he heard the galloer ete 
words hissed in bis ear, “Ungratetal slave, 
receive thy reward !"' 
In an instant he was whirled away, no- 
body knew where, and his house, his furni- 
| ture, and every article he possessed, disap- 
| peared at the same tine. 
Aud this was the sad end of the alchemist 
and his valuable secret. 
In his passion for pleasure he had torgot- 
ten everything else. 


Scientific and Useful. 


STEAM.--E.xhaust steam should not be 
discharged into a orice chimney; the steam 
Will disintegrate the mortar, and the chim- 
ney be injured, 

PAINT FOR CaNVAS.—A flexible paint 
for canvas is nade as follows: Yellow soap, 
twoand a balf pounds: boiling water, one 
and a half gallows; dissolve; grind the solu- 
tion while hot with 125 pounds of good oil 
plant. 

‘Han’ Gawe.—Some French scientists 
have lately presented a report to the Paris 
Acadetny of Sciences in whieh they point 
out that the constunption of game in the 
condition known as “high’’ exposes the 
partaker to great risk of blood-poisoning. 
They affirin that tainted teat contains ani 
thaleulie, that this isthe ageney which does 
the work of softening and destroying the 

i nuseular tissues, and that it is not easy to 
| deterinine the exact tine when putrefac 
Lion Coline neces, 

STRATENA.—NStratena, the cement, whose 
wondertul powers are so frequently exhib 
ited pon the streets, is probably the old 
Armenian cement. This 4 so strong that it 
Will hold jewels in place, and is used for 
this purpose by Artveninn jewelers, whe 
merely flatten the settings of their precious 
stones, and ther stiek them in) place upon 
the metal with this eement. Ttis made by 
dissolving istiyglass i aleohol along with 
yun amtnoniae, When well iaade it) is 
pertectly transparent. 

Peven-PRoor.— A late fever-proof dross 
consists of a Kind of overall anil of tiack- 
iIntosh, whieh is wlazed inside and outside, 
With a hood attached, so that the body, with 
the exception of the face and hands, is 
wholly enveloped in its folds. If neces 
sary, #® respirator is also used, through 
which no yerto® can pass. The fact of the 
face and hands being exposed is not consid. 
ered #« inaterial disadvantage, for those 
parts can be readily washed with «a disin- 
fectant. The object sought isto enable the 
wearer of the dress toyeo into fever-stricken 
rooms Without the necessity of changing 
clothes afterwards. ‘The dress can be read- 
ily cleansed woth disinfectants at the end of 
the day, and im ready for use when ocea- 
Sion cletmateds, 


' 


al ad 


Farm and lbarden. 


CABBAGE 
trade: Last Season in 


-_ 


aND Teunivs.—\ trial was 
Scotland to test the 
feeding value of an aere of cabbage cou 
pared with the value of an acre of Swedish 
turnips tor fattening sheep, ane it was 
found that the ecabbayves were worth nearly 
P20 tore. 


Sittos. ‘The earth-silo has been tried 
with saecess. Tt comsists of a treneh six 
leet deep, and of any dimensions desired 
The green stall is placed in this pit, cow 
ered witha layer of rooting-telt, ancl then 
as to force the tases down with 
Lilies titeCessary pressure, 


vith earths 


Hous. The sow should be fed but litthe 
eorn during the last two months of her 
pregnaney.  Efer diet should avoid that 
whichis so heating and fattening. Oats. 
bran, middlings and beets area great deal 
better than the everlasting @orn abet. 


Patti.--Asarule, early kinds of frist 
pay the simall grower better than late ores; 
they come earlier dito bearing, thev ean be 
withered and marketed without storing and 
Without loss, and though undoubted! te- 
heepiny apples and pears are wort 
than early Kinds, yet there is a poo 
trouble Involved im Keeping Cherat gered 
fruil-room would be required, and under 
any circoutostances there would always be 


jrore 
out, oot 


sole Waste, 


Tinehosrs.—Any one may grow the 
tiiberom: will certainty of flowering it of 
the followloy conditions are Observed: In 
tes tee stare that the Nower-yerin 
polut depends success, 


beaaN ita, tea 


so seotanidd, for cons Chas 


t ptt has decayed, all the attention and 
eare bestowed upon thems will be of ne 
Wa lta opeiatilligg resoove all offshoots 


Dbulbsand plant at our 


Sweer (€ tr seeds 4% rr. 


{ | name! They are sweet, they 
cure, and are, therefore, the most profitable 


“seen a RICK ruan can invest in 


Al ropriate 


Ae EI 8 ce OO line a 




















‘ur Uoung Folks. 


OUR HAPPY FAMILY. 


BY JULIA GODDARD, 


THE SHKA-LION'S STORY. 


HE ancient-looking sea-lion raised 
ponderous frame halfout of the water, 
and asthe moonbeams shone on his 

hoary head and his dripping person he be- 
wan his story :— 

“Ah, iny dears! itis indeed well to be 
young and enjoy life, and never sigh for 
what you have not got. 

“[ wish I bad learned that lesson sooner. 
If vou want to know where [ came from I 
will tell you, though you would scarcely 
believe it. 

“W hat 
Islands? 

Perhaps you have never beard of them,” 
and Greybeard rolled bis head wagyishly, 
whilegkva and Jet! looked at each other 
doubtfully. 

**Never mind,’ proceeded the sage, jocu- 


do you say tw the Falkland 


larly, “I won'ttell your governess, so it 
dom not much matter, 
“Well! long ago, when inv coat) was 


black, and ny fur was soft,and | was avery 
young lion indeed, | used to live—at least, 


t spend iy summers at the Falkland 
Is] em. 

“T don't remember anything particular 
we used todo in winter, but, oh! when 
the warin weather came, how we enjoyed 
it. 

“All my relavions—hundreds and hun 
dreds of thei, old) and young —used = to 
swimoff to the bleak shores, where there 


were ledges of fiat rocks rising one over 
another, justthe kind of place where you 
would like to paddle about. 

“The old tathbers of the families used to 
land first, and they would yo in such a ter- 
rible hurry. 

“They each knew the piece of rock which 


had belonged to them the preceding year, 
and, of course, wanted to) Lake possessi an 
of it again; butthat was easier said than 


done. 

“Tt must have been tine to those fat, 
heavy old fellows switntning for their dear 
lives, shoving each other aside, and putting 
and blowing from their exertions. 

“Then, naturally enough, whoever was 
left behind ana was too late to get pon his 
own rock, used to fight fora home of some 
kind or other, and the roaring aid bellow 
Ingomust have been heard at auy distance 
off Tsay itmust have been,” because, un- 
tortunately, LT never witnessed the scene 
iiVeelfias We vounger ones were not allow- 

do to yo near the shore until all the fighting 


sere 


wassover, and our mothers and aunts had 
settled down couifortably in their own 
homes, 

“AL, me, itwas very bard!" and Girey- 


beard turned away and dropped a few briny 
tears. 

“What was very hard ?? asked Evaysyun- 
pathizingly, for she felt sorry for lit, 
though she did not quite the pomt ot 
his woe, 

“Hard that 1 was young,” 
"wou. 

“T was shut out of everything. 

“T wanted to have a home of my own,and 
they said To was too young—ne lion is al- 
lowed toset up house until he is six years 
old, 

‘Besides, IT wanted so much to try how it 
would feel to eat ne food for four  mionths, 
tornone of the old grandfathers touch a 
morsel from the time they go on shore till 


se 


serbobvercd Cbnes score 


they leave it again, and then they are so 
thin and slender.”’ 
“Dear! dear! Sighed Jeff in horror, 


“what a strange creature, wishing not toeat 
instead of wanting: nice things. 

“Tam afraid of him, Eva; let 
on.” 

“Ab, no! whispered his) sister, gently, 
“the poor old sea-lion likes totell his) trou- 
bles, 

Tt wall case his mind.” 

“Well, my dears,’ pursued 
when he had wiped his eves, 
suine ny story. 

“I dare say Twas silly, for if 1 had waited 
Tebould have had what To wanted all in 
sood time, and the life we led was jolly 
enough. 

“For while the old) papas and uiaoinoias 
were taking care of their homes, we yvoutng- 
sters had nothing todo but to amuse our: 
selves all the dav lony. 

“We bad swimming races, we plaved, we 
frisked about and eaught tish, and, oh! 
how we loved the delicious wari water!” 

“Why,” said Eva, ‘you ought to have 
been as happy as vou could wish.” 

“Perhaps I ought,” assented Grey beard, 
with asigh that sounded like the wind 
whistling through akevhole, ‘but dl had 
not bad the advantages of your education; 
so excuse ine. 

“T was gotng to relate the 
venture that ever befel ine. 

“One unusually hot afternoon(tor T must 
tell you the weather is not very warin there 
as you night suppose on account of the 
ixlands being close to Svuth Anerica,) I 
and my companions having tired oursel\ Es 
with play, were fast asleep on a platforin ot 
rock, when all of a sudden I was awakened 
by something falling over me, and striking 
mea cruel blow on the nose. 

**Perbaps you don't know,” added the 
old lion, dolefull y—concealing bis nasal or- 
gan behind a flipper as he spoke, as if some 
one might be tempted to run away with it 
—**per you don't know that ny nose is 
painfully sensitive. 

“I have to guard 


US ThoVve 


Grrevbeard, 
“T omiust re 


first real ac 


it carefully, for any 


knock puts me to torture, #0 you can ims | 








| 


| 
| 


his | 


, ted to study their habits so 


THE SATURDAY 


gine iny sufferings when I was aroused in 
®) unpleasant a thanner. 

“T started op with a ferocious snort, and 
then I saw a poor little girl lying all ina 
heap, with the blood flowing trom: a wound 
in her head.” 

“A little girl! 

“Wasshe white? 

“What was her name? 


“Dotell us!’ cried both the children, 
eagerly. 
“She wasan Indian, and her naine was 


Pomara,” answered Greybeard,*but brown 


or white uiatters litle. She wasa i darling 
ehild, 
“Poor little thing, she had been very 


tmuch hurt in her fall over the rocks, 

“She alterwards told me she had been 
cliinbing a hizh ledge, when a centipede 
stung ber, and sim lost ber balance and 
fell, but of course 1 knew nothing of this at 
first. 

“LT crawled over to her, and smelt her, 
and wondered what was the matter, and 
when I saw her eves open I did not like it 
and Tran away again, but soon IT found 
there was nothing to fear. 

“Pomara was delighted at seeing mne so 
close when Tagain ventured up, and she 
tried to entice me to’ come and talk to 
her, 

“She was very weak and giddy,and could 
hardly manage to walk home, but) she had 
no bones broken, and every day after that 
she used te come down to the shore, and 
peep from behind the rocks till she saw 
me, 

“She was an only child, and had no com- 
wom y to play with, and she seemed de- 
ighted to make my acquaintance,” 

“How old was she?” inquired Eva, 

‘Just about your age, my dear,’ replied 
the Sea-lion, gazing in atmourntul manner 
at eva, “and, oh, I did love herso! ber hair 
was long and dark, and her eves were large 
and bright, and her dear litthe brown body 
was so soft and plump. , 

“Atter she and T beeame tricnds she used 
to bathe with me, 

“She was atinid child, and rather dread. | 
ed the water at first, but when saw all 
the fun Thad she was tempted to join 
ne, 


she 


“She tried riding on my back once, but I 
Was too slippery, she said, and she he 
nothing to hold by, soshe fell off into thé 
water, langhing, and seolding me heart- 
ilv, and did not try that prank a seeond 
tine.” 

“What did vou eat?” inquired Eva. 

“Oh, a variety of things,” replhed the 
veteran, “sometiines fish, sometimes mol- 
luses, and sometimes, when [Twas very tor- 
tunate, TL eaught asea-bird, but T don't get 
those now, 

“Ah mel” 

“Tam glad you don't,’ muttered 
“you might be contented with tish.”’ 

“TL nearly forgot totell vou of one great 
pleasure Thad. said the sea-lion, “that was 
fecding tay little miistress. 

“She was often hanmgry. 

“Dhave seen her trying to find dimpets 
and other Shell-fishte eat, for vou know 
the Falkland Isles are rather barren, then 
Dused to dash off through the surf, and 
dart about until Peaught some splendid 
fish, whieh T would take to land, and lay at 
her teet. : 

“How her eves would brighten, and she 
would rest her head against imine, and pat 
tne, and thank ome, 

“Then she used to run and = light’ tire, 
and heat the food before she ate it, though 
why she did such astrange thing as that I 
never could understand, for the fish is so 
much nieer raw.’ | 

“Well, TP cannot inmagine whiv 
noteontented with your lite,” 
wonderingly. 

“T shoutd have thought you would 
been very beappaw.” 

“May dear, Twas wrong, Powill allow it,” 
answered Grevbeard, “buat [aust tell vou 
that everything was not rose eolor. : 

“birst ofall, thougn To gained the attee- 
tions of tay little mistress, 1 had tost thos: 
of inv courpanions, 

“They were indignant at tiny desertion of 
them, they said such a thing had never 
been heard of asa friendship between asea- 
ion and a bunran being —it was absurd, ro- 
mnantic, silly. 

“They would not listen to tay excuses as 


Jet, 


you 
said 


were 
Eva, | 


have 


Ttriedte deseribe my litthe playfellow’s , 
goodiess of heart and her endearing 


ways.”’ 

'oONo, no, they ened, ‘don't trust her,she 
will beguile you to vour doom, 

‘oShe only wants to yet vour 
furand imake a oseal-skin tippit 
shoulders,’ r 

“Then T used to get so indicnant,) would 
rush off and leave the suspicious creatures 
to themselves, 

“Things got worse and worse. 

'Pomumara had such an tense desire to 
seo how the old sea-lion bebaved, she wan- 
mnuch, that in 
showed her 

she ansiglit 
Without being 


beautiful 
for her 


order to wratlliv 
crevices in the 
peep at the 
SCOT. 

“But one :porning she got into sueh an 
ecstasy on beholding a mother sea-lion 
which was carrying a little one in ber mouth 
us veat doe that the child e 


her 1 often 
rocks, Whence 
Rookery 


Sy 


apped her 
haics leligehit 
ha LHecre Was a < beth 
\ Cunisehniel-inaking fel , . " 
Hairy..ps cried out that Grevbeard had bh. 


traved chet 

*Aibhist barking, roaring, 
hideous noises of all 
colony rusiyd to the water, where tneyv 
abused meto their beart's content, and 
then the next proceeding was to bolda ! 
court-inartial upon ibe, at which they de- 
cided that I should be ‘sent to Coventry,’ 


bleating, and 
kinds, the whole 


| friendly bird, 


| travelers, and what 


EVENING POST. 


unless Tat once agreed to abandon my 
allegiance to my Indian playfellow.” 

“And what did you do?” inquired 
Jett. . 

“T listened to theth very respectfully,” 
answered Greybeard, “and I was on the 
point of telling them that nothing would 
induce ine to give up tiny playmate, when a 

+s ad often seen me in 
company with Pomara, and who happened 
to be sailing over our heads, began his 
rarely-heard but deliciously sweet song. 

“T looked up, and he managed by signs 
to inform me that the whole colony of sea- 
lious meant to move next day. ’ 

“This being the case, | requested a day's 
leave for deliberation as to my answer, and 
sturtingaway I iound my little mistress 
erving bitterly, for She thought she had got 
me into some dreadful trouble. 

[vo BE CONTINUED. | 


> - 


HETTY'S PROBLEM. 


PPVARKEE and tive are eight, and twoisa 
two,’ she said. 

“That's every single cent 

and I'm sure I can't get mmuchof a 

with that.” ; 

\ troubled little wotnan of 
Hetty. ; 

She had come into town In 
With papa. 

Masnina and the boys were to come in the 
late train. 

They had expected to 
days until their house 
ready. 

But the ho tse proved to be much better 
furnished than they had supposed, and one 
dinner at the boarding-house was as much 
as the father cared for. 

“We will go to housekeeping right away, 
little woman,” he said) gaily to Hetty, as 
they roamed through the cottage after din- 
ner. 

“IT guess you can pucker something to- 
gether for supper, and mamma will be 
more couortable bere, IT am sure.”’ 

So they had been to work all the long, 


I've got, 
supper 
business was 
the morning 


few 
got 


fora 
be 


board 
conld 


' bright afterneon, brushing, dusting, filling 


water pitchers, doing a hundred other 
things, and now papa was gone to order 
coal, and to stop at the market and the 
baker's, and then to go to the train, and lit- 
tle Hetty was to have supper ready by the 
time they all returned. 

She had forgotten to get amy money from 
papa. 

She felt very doleful—nothing but baker’s 
sour bread, and not very good butter. 

What could be bought with twenty-eight 
cents ? 

“Hlowesick 2?" said a voice at her elbow, 
and the girl whoin she took to be ber next 
door neighbor, and whom she didn’t like 
because she had freckles and a turned-up 
nose, and wore an ugly calico dress, sat 
down in the door-way. 

She had a pleasant voice, and chatted 


/uway so cheerily, that Hetty found herself 


telling how much she would like to geta 
nice tea for mmamina, and how sure she was 
thet she couldn't do it with so little 
money. 

“Twenty-cight cents will do lots,’’ said 
the giri with freckles, 

“Youought to getthe necessary things 
first. 

“Have you milk?” 


“Oh, no!’ said Hetty, with a little 
start. 

“— forgot all about milk.” 

“There's aimilkman velling at the next 


corner, said the visitor. 


“Give me your pitcher and V'll run and 


L yet vou some milk. 


“It is eight cents a quart.’"! 


So Hetty counted out eight pennies and 


, away she ran. 


“Suppose vou have batter cakes for sup- 
per, she sud, when they were discussing 
the matter ayn. 

“T don’t know how to inake them,’ 
Hetty. 

“Tadeo, 

“They're easy. 

“Have vou thour?"’ 

Hetty nodded. 

“A sack tall. 

“Papa got it with the sugar and tea and 


’ 


said 


i things.”’ 


“| suppose vou haven't any sour 
miilk. 

‘But L have. 

“T could lend you a cuptul, 

“The next thing would be egys., 

“You might get half a dozen at the 


grocery around the corner.” 

She had such a brisk, cheery voice, and 
Was so eager to help, and seemed to know 
so well what to do, that Hetty found her- 
self following full directions, end was pre- 
sently in the kitchen bending over her bat- 
ter cakes, 

Inthe midst of their work came a boy 
calling out right under the window— c 

“Strawberries, only twelve cents 
quart.’ 

“Oh, delighttul !° said Hetty. 

“Mamma aud papa will like some so 
much.” 

(nd 12 cents were counted out. 


a 


The eggs had taken six, so there were 
Just twocents left; but the supper was 
ready 

Hetty looked dismayed overthe baking 
t Inoment she tried the first one, and it 
acted as¢houvh it were bewitched. 

* But the girl with freckles said — 

Never inind; they do act mean some- | 
tines, especially if you aren't used to 
©. 


“Now, L bake ours every morning. 


“fll dotnem, and you carry them in, 
Piping hot.” 
What a supper it was for the tired 


a surprise to the 





— -—— ln 


father aswell as tothe mother and the 
boys. 

“You're a witch! said papa, taking hix 
seventh cake. 

“How do you manage ? 

“Have youa machine outin the kitehen 
that grinds them out ?”’ 

Hetty laughed gleefully. 

“Yes, sir,’ she said; “I have, and it has 
freckles and a turned up nose, and 1s per- 
tectly aplendid. 

“IT know I shall love her dearly. 

“I do now. ; 

“And this very afternoon I thought 1 
should never like her a bit.”’ 

The girl with freckles went home soon 
after the cakes were baked, and her mother 
said to her— 

“Jane Briggs, what a queer girl you 
are! F 

“As tired as you were, to go out to the 
neighbors—strange ones at that—and work 
for them over a hot stove till your cheeks 
are aS red as a beet !”’ 

Jane laughed. 

“Tt wasn't hard work,” she said, “and 
the house-keeper is such a little thing, and 
looked so lonesome, | thought maybe she 
*was.one of the little ones that the Lord 
told us to help, you know ; so I thought I'd 
try it.”’ 

‘You are a very queer girl !’’ her mother 
said. 

And I think she was. ' 

— OO 

THE FOOLISH CHICKEN. — “We'll go 
abroad, and I'll be your leader,” said Flut- 
| ter, as he stood on top of an earthenware 
| jar that was very carefully closed at the 
top. 

7 nd the other chickens stood 
listened as these’ brave 
spoken. 

“It'sa shame for us to be cooped up 
here,”’ said Flutter, ‘‘and to be kept under 
our mother’s wings whenever the owl 
screeches, as if we were not able to take 
care of ourselves. 

“‘And as for the fox she’s always talking 
about, I don’t believe there is one. 

“We ought to go into the world and see 
things for ourselves. 

“It will be very pleasant, without doubt; 
and I’ll show you the way.”’ 

The other chickens were delighted. 

It would be very pleasant to go out into 
the tields by themselves. 

And they ruffled out their feathers, ana 
nade theinselves as large as they possible 
could. 

The old hen, who was not very far off, 
heard all that they said, but made no re- 
inark. 

Presently the stable door was pushed 
open. 

**Now,”’ said Flutter. 

And in another noment Flutter apd _ half 
a dozen of the other chickens were strug- 
giing across the farmyard. 

But the sights and sounds to which they 
were unaccustomed confused and bew1lder- 
ed them. 

Everything looked so large,and the geese 
and turkeys made so much Boise and looked 
so fierce that even Flutter felt he should not 
be sorry to be in the stable again. 

But, alas! he did not know the way back 
again, and as for the others, they began to 
ery out lustily for their mother to help 
them. 

They also began to reproach 
leading thein into danger. 

“You a leader!" said ‘I'witter, 
know your way! 

“T thought from your grand manner of 
talking that you knew everything. 

“And now for all I see we shall be tram- 
pled down or eaten up by some of these 
tierce creatures,”’ 

“Oh! oh! oh! shrieked Speckle,as a great 
rander hissed and flapped his wings close 
y her. 

“Oh!oh!oh! we shall all be killed!” 

cried the chickens in chorus. 

“You stupid things,’’ said a bantam cock, 
‘“‘who’s going to kill you? 

‘But you deserve a good 
ning away from home.” 

Just then the hen, who had followed her 
naughty chickens, gave a motherly cluck, 
which the frightened creatures heard with 
joy, and forthwith flew to her for protec- 
tion. 

Even Flutter was very thankful to 
find himself under the shadows of her 
wings. 

He hung his nead and felt somewhat 
ashamed of himself asthe old hen said to 
himn— 

“Ah, Flutter! it is very easy to talk, but 
it is not so easy to act. And this I hope 
you'll not forget.”’ 

ooo 

RaPpip PromMotTion.—One of Napoleon's 
veterans, who had survived his master 
many years, was wont to recount with great 
glee how he had once picked up the Kin- 

sror’s cocked hat ata review, when the 
atter, not noticing that he was a private, 

said carelessly, “Thank you Captain.” “In 
what regiment, Sire ?’’ instantly asked the 
read y-witted soldier. Napoleon, perceiving 
his mistake, answered with asmile, “Jn 
| my guard, for I see you know how to be 
| prompt.”” The newly made officer received 
bis counmission next morning. 
ne oie a 
A World of Good. 

One of the most popular inedicives 
before the American publie, 1s Hop Bitte 
You see it everywhere. Peuple take it with 
good effect. Is builds them up, It is not 
| as pleasant to the taste as some other Bitters, 
| as it is nota whiskey drink. It is more 
like the old-fashioned bone-set tea, that 
has done a world ot Peay If you he 
feel just mght,try Hop Bitters. —Nunda 
News, 
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THE DREAM, 








BY Cc, J. 





In the dream I dreamt to-night 

Love cae, armed with magic might, 
Fret and fever, doubt aud fear, 

Foes that haunt his kingdom here, 
Misconception, vain regretting, 
Bootless longing, cold forgetting, 
The dark shades of change and death, 
Ever hovering on his path; 

Vanished, from or sound or sight, 

In the dream [ dreaint to-night. 


Tine’s strong hand fell helpless Jown; 
Fate stood dazed without her frown; 
Sly suspicion, cold surprise, 

Faded ‘neath the happy e es; 

And the voice I love was speaking, 
And the smile [ love was making 
Sunshine in the golden weather, 
When we two stood close together; 
For you reigned in royal right 

In the dreain I dreamt to-night, 


And 1 woke, and woke to see 

A cold world, bare and blank to me; 

A world whose stare and sneer scarce hidden, 

Told me that as fruit forbidden, 

Love and trust murt ever pine, 

In so sad a clasp as mine; 

All too faint and fragile grown, 

For gifts that youth holds all its own; 

Ah, best to wake, foryetting quite, 

The sweet dreain I dreamt to-night. 
a 


LOST CITIES. 


\CATTERED throughout this and for- 
\ eign countries, we find extensive tradi- 
tions respecting cities buried beneath the 
land or water, which, although 
ally founded on fact, have in most cases « 
legendary origin. 

ft has been suggested that it may have 
sprung from the well-known myth of the 
‘‘Happy Isles,”’ a tradition which is found 
umongst nearly every nation of the globe, 
and which formed an object of belief 
umongst the Greeks and Romans of old, 
and atill enters into the folk-lore of the 
{rishman, the Welshman, the Hindu, and 
the red Indian of to-day. 

Cities which have been ingulgd by the 
sea are supposed toappear above the waves 
ut dawn on Easter-day, or to be visible by 
moonlight in the still depths of the water; 
their bells being at times heard sounding 
dismally below. 

But the most numerous legends of sunken 
cities are scattered through Ireland, some of 
which are of a most romantic origin. Thus 
the space now covered by the Lake of In- 
chiquin is reported in former days to have 
been a populous and flourishing city; but, 
for some dreadful and unabsolved crime, 
tradition says, it was buried beneath the 
deep waters. The ‘dark spirit’ of its 
king still resides in one of the caverns 
which border the lake,and once every seven 
years at midnight he issues forth, mounted 
on his white charger, and makes the com- 
plete circuit of the lake; a performance 
which he is to continue till the silver 
shoes of his steed are worn out, when the 
curse will be removed, and the city re- 
appear once more in all its bygone condi 
tion. The peasantry affirm that even now, 
ona calm night, one may clearly see the 
towers and spires gleaming though the clear 
water. 

With this we may compare one told ina 
history of Ireland. In Ulster is a lake 
thirty thousand paces long, and_ fifteen 
thousand broad, out of which arises the 
noble northern river called Bane. It is be 
lieved by the inhabitants that there were 
formerly wicked, vicious people who lived 
in this place;and there was an old prophecy 
in every one’s mouth, that whenever a well 
which was therein, and which was continu- 
ally covered and locked up carefully,should 


occasion- | 


| 





fulthan any now to be seen. The legend 
runs, that long before Saxon foot touched 
Irish ground, there was a-vreat king called 
Core, whose palace stood where the lake 
now is, in a green valley. In the middle of 
the courtyard was a spring of fair water, 
so pure and clear that it was the wonder of 
the neighborhood far and near. On 
occasion, however when the king was gis 

ing a grand entertainment, it happened that 
in the midst of the banquet one of the 
numerous guests remarked to the king : 
**May it please your Majesty, here is every 

thing in abundance that heart could wish 
for, except water."’  ‘‘Water,”” replied the 
king, ‘‘you shall speedily have;’’ and de 


one 


soon unlocked the door of the wel]; but, 
stooping down, she unfortunately lost) her 
balance and fellin. The. water at 
rose, and speedily filled the green valley in 
which the king's palace stood—a judgment, 
it is supposed, upon him for having closed 


the well against the poor 
° ——_— @- ——_-- 


brains of bold, 


Search others for their virtues,and thyself 
for thy vices. 
He is not poor that little hath, but he that 


much desires, 


once 


Debt is the subtlest and most far-reaching 
form of despotism under the sun, 


The best part of the record of every 
man’s life is that which he has done for others 
The best, noblest and strongest people 


will, as a general rule, be the calmest and gentlest. 


Dismiss temptations with Nehemiah’s an 


ewer, “‘bam doing ayreat work, so that Lo cannot 


come down, ** 

Not because I raise myself above some. 
thing, but because Lraise myself to something, do f 
approve myself, 

He who does a mean or contemptible act 
puisons the water in the well from which he may vet 
be obliged to drink, 

Delay and procrastination, indolence and 
judecision, aae effectual robbers of thie and defraud- 
ers of men’s purposes, 

The loss of purity, the loss of simplicity, 
the loss of honesty are reallosses; but they befall us 
only by our own consent, 


The same things are honest and dishon 
ést; the manner of doing them, and the end of the 
desigu, makes the separation. 

From pity 
courageous benevolence; from pity 
feeble, cowardly sentimentality. 


for others, springs ardent, 


for ourselves, 


There is no saying to what) perfection ot 
success a inan may come, who begins with what he 
ean do, and uses the means at hand, 

Form 
vation, and you will be possessed of a 
strument for intellectual lmprovement. 


the habit of close, accurate obser 


powerful in- 


Untold thousands of the bravest and best 
souls in this world may be found in coarse cloths, as a 
rough shell covers many a sweet kernel, 

It does not require any genius or talent 
to find fault; but to give credit where credit ts due, is 
indicative of a good heart and sound judgment, 

Anger is a perfect alienation of mind 
from prayer, aud therefore is contrary to that atten 
tion which presents our prayers in a right) line te 
(rod, 

There is no secret in the heart which our 
The most consummate hy po- 
ot the 


actions do not disclose. 
crite cannot at all times conceal the working 
mind, 

There are men in this wicked 


world se 


mean that they would even consent to “take the 
beain from their own eve*’* if they could 1 out ter 
timber. 

This is one of the sad conditions of lite, 
that experience is not tran-mi-sible. No man will 
learn from the sufferings of angthor: he toust sufter 


himeelf. 
Expressions of approval or disapproval 


are natural and wholesome, and form 4 most @alutary 
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ally sufficient: bat, if he ie very 


- - 
NG POST. 
F . . oAe 
emininities. 

“No,” said a belle—‘‘no electric light for 
me; it can’t be turned down low enough, ** 

The modest young woman who “‘tarned 
all eolors’* has given up the business owing to the 
multiplicity of ews shades 

A lady who spent 8100,000 of her own 
money during the war in alding wounded soldiers, is 
now living In wreat poverty In Ashville, N.«. 

“Oh, pa, said a young lady, ‘why not 
It would tee 


own furs, and then we could ralse whatever kind we 
wanted, ** 


yeta tr tree? 


husband be 
Three to five years Is uan- 
rich, Afty oF sixty 


“How much older should a 
than his wife?’ Fadith. 


+ Years ls allowable, 


spatching his daughter, the tair Usga, she | 


The census proves that) the 
sinall 


fraction over tive. Ln some families the husband t« 


| the stnall fraction over, 


“Ts it true that when a wild goose’s mate 
dies it nevertakes another’’’ asks a Young widow, 
Yes, but don’t worry about that. The reason It acts 
that wav ls because itis a goose, 


A father may turn his back on his child, 
brothe,s and sisters nay become inveterate enemies, 
wives their hus- 


bands, but a mother’s love endures through all, 


Miss Kane, the lawyer, 


husbands may desert their wives, 


who was fined 


| and sent to jailiu Milwaukee for throwing a glass of 





water into a Judge's face 
she willnever pay the floe, If ehe has te 
all her life. 


while on the bench, says 
stay in Jail 


Caution and secretiveness are good traits 
of character, but they are carried almost too far by 
the woman who Writes a nessage on a postal card, 
then wraps It in asheet of paper, and encloses it lia 


stamped envelope 


A woman in) Nanticoke 
pelled her husband to go out In the 


recently cour 
middle of the 
It is at this thine of the 
vear that the nightinare iu interior towts takes the 


night and spade the garden, 


form of a kitchen garden aud a rusty spac 


“You made a little mistake in’ your so 
yesterday, sir *° **Very likely, 
[tis almost linpossihle not teinake a mistake some- 
times, What was itv’ 
Piphins were bothered, when we are not bothered at 
all, Weare betrothed, »ir.** 


clety anbbonnmcenent 


“You sald me and Buphemia 


“LT believe you are a fool, John!" testily 
exclaimed Mrs. Migs, 
presented the hot end of a potato-dish, which she 
promptly dropped and broke "Ves, ** he added, 
with an alrof resignation “that’s what the clerk 
told me when Lwentio take out my  tmarriage Iie 


as her husband unwitthagly 


eonce,** 


Hlere is a mesmeric tale that comes from 


Oreyou, A woman named Furness, a professtonal 
clairvoyant, became cnamored of a young banker at 
Portland, and mesmerized him at one of her «ittings, 
This done, she jetned hams with him, and they were 
married] by a minister present, whom she had mes- 


merized tor that purpose, . 


A young Mormon couple who went to 
Liahe City the 
day, to be married, with the 
tatement that thirty-five marriayes, the full) capac. 
ity of the fustitution, had rushed 
through. tis sald thacmore voung gicls are going 
into poly gainy than ever before, 


the Rudowment House in salt 


were turned aways, 


already been 


It was at the funeral of a dear triend. 
‘Ets just Tike ber, whispered one lady te another, 
“Twas dying to know just how old) sie was; and to 
think of such neanness Ino a selenmin moment The 


this! There's no age on the coffln-plate! “he al- 


Wave Was a selfish thing, never would vive anybody a 


litthe pleasure, when she eoonbel be + just as well a 


An old maid, who recently died in Nor 


way, directed that her estate be equally dietritvated 
smong six dive arded bower allel whom were poor, 
fexplaining her bequest as follow **“TDhese Jovers 


motive to action, provided they are guided by intetli- | 


vent thoughtfulness, . 


HToly intention is to the actions of a man 


| that which the soul is to the body, or form to its mate 


be left open, so greata quantity of water | 
should issue thereout as would forthwith 
overflow the adjaceyt country. [t hap- 


pened that an old woman coming to fetch 
water, heard her child cry; upon which 
running away in haste, she forgot to cover 
the spring; and coming back to do. it, the 
land was so overrun thgt it was past her 
help; and at length she, her child, and all 
the territory were drowned, Ww hich caused 
the pool that remains to this day. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, tov, notices the tra- 
dition of Lough Neagh having once been a 
fountain which overflowed the whole coun 
try, to which Moore thus alludes : 


On Lough Neagh‘s banks, as the f roin trays 
When the clear, cold e 

He sees the round tower 
in the wave benea 


It may be remembered also that Crofton 
Croker relates how 
Green of Cork, just outside the town, there 


beyond the Gallows 


is a lake of water, atthe bottom of which | 


are buildings and gardens far more beauti 


ter, or the reot to the tree, or the sun to the world, or 


the base toa pillar. 

Breaches of mere etiquette and a want of 
common tact make thousands of men’ s}lives unhap- 
py who, by attending to these details, would live 
pleasantly and make plenty of friends, 

If you mean to act nobly, and seek to 
know the best things (sod bas put within the 
of men, you must fix vour mind on that end, and wet 
on what will bappen to you becanse of it. 

The delays of good and dutiful inten 
tions, which ultimately lead to the defeat of thei 
cause more regret and repentance in 


lives probably than any other clas 


Never let your 


teach 


Ost meu 


of caus 


honest convictions by 


laughed down: you can bo nore exercise your rea 
if you live in constant dread of ridi« «than vou ca 
enjoy life if you live In constant fear of deat 

It is very rare to find ground which gr 
laces nothing t ' A fae 

" F 

a “ 

Those re 
from this Wa “ y 
circulation toa word of scandai, wi gher 


they kept their 
beves think of 


the sight of their God than though 
knees blistered waking prayers they 


| after they are mare, 


either courted me foray money, which they tay now 


have, or else thev loved ane, and for that reason 
they shall have hve rene teenies I tellewed 
them. ** 


“John@y, 


mothe corner and get ine acan of condenecd 


I want you to ran over to the 


proce 
ilih ‘Tdon’t want toe wo ow, tnamima ‘Wh 
eon't sant yey meow, Deobeten Heoa ‘ I 
want? eait util the grocer tear Wile pyres ft 

m 1} wr hustand will tbe jn eharye rt 
store and be wi yive ine a stiek of candy ‘ ! 
never d 

Aman who bought a badly-fitting suit 
that was uel tes large tor him, wa cotustantly ta 
hen te task by lis poud wife for tiie folly (one eve 
ing, as thei litth: daughter wae retiring, they were 
much rprised to overhear the tullowiny conelusion 
toherevening prayer "Please, Crod, make pa ove 


ayvain, so hils clothe will fit inn, aud then tia won't 


secobd tibiae atl thee thie t 


If wives were half as winning and desir 


of bushands° «mille. after they have caught therm 


i they were betore that period, there would te more 
homes of happiness an Jisere hours of married thins 
in the world than there are now anil, i the other 
hand, if micot husbands were half a living and 


attentive as they were during the season of court. 


mbalgo, thee divorces Little beam}. 


courts would have wery 


ness toda 


The parson had some plain, homely 
words for hi- people last sunday, ot the «in { tat- 
thiug He warned bile bearers ayalnst talking atrout 
their sedgebiteest agaltist pleking Mawes in their 
friends and acquaintances, and against commenting 
Upon Come ther fauitse and Imperfections After 

‘ one lady remarked: ‘Por gonnluess yra 
sah what would he lave stalk a t? 73 
‘ v erleda ' a 
t “I lea 
\ f thie vhole tone fia 
a h 
A er ’ 4 t ine sha 


a disagreeable place i istiaily 


termines 


; _ 


News Notes. 


Horse tlesh is sold in some parts of Lon- 
don as beef, 


Scarlet is still the favorite color for sun 


shades in Loudon, 


o economical to raise our | 


number of | 
persons faa family in the United States is a 


When Queen Elizabeth died, 27 fans were 
found to her wardrobe, 

Germany boasts 956 poetesses and author 
esses on the roll of fame. 

The Venezuela cow-tree yields a liquid 
with the Mavor of cream. 

Small clocks are attached to the principal 
lamp-posts In Amsterdam. 

Leprosy has caused 16 deaths in the Unit 
ed States in the census year, 

There is said tobe one physician to every 
13 families in the United States, 

Portable houses are coming into vogue in 
England, especially at the sea-shore. 

An entiré suite of bedroom furniture 
made of glass ls the freak of a Spanish grandee 

A million feet of lumber, it is said, are 
annually turned Inte base-ball bate in this country. 

A Hungarian Jew sent to a Vienna paper 


agrainof wheatou which he had written over Mwy 


words 


There are now 191 cotton factories in the 


Southern States, and most of them are making 


money, 

In the year 1830 there were only eight 
Insane asylume in the United States Now there are 
over @, 
is in 
ives 1,0 


The richest gold mine in the world 
Transvaal, South Africa, A’ ton of ore 
ounces of metal. 

Rev. Josiah Henson, said to 
the original of Mra. Stawe's 


have been 


‘Tnele Tom,’ dled re 


} cently, aged 0 years, 





other 


One of the latest Parisian schemes is a 
funnel between that city and Rowea, te te 7% utles 
long, and cost 2), (0m, Ug, 

John Blizzard, colored, died at Centre 
ville, O., a few dags ago, atthe alleged age of 12s 
Blizzards are generally pretty wealthy, 

The novels of Miss Evans, Mrs. South 
worth, and Mee. Holmes have been banished from the 
Cleveland public library as being too trashy, 

The largest wrolite in the world is in’ the 
British Museum 
largest one ln the Sinithsontan weighs lees than one 


It weighs nearly two tous, The 


ton. 


The orange trees in) southern France 
have been so damayed by frost and enow that blow 
AiMeult tu 


soins for bridal wreaths aud bowguets are 


procure, 


A rich Chicayo widow directed that tive 
thousand dollars should be expended for her funeral 
She recently died, and her wil 


eR petees Was car 


rled out. 

Several of the most famous of the Paris 
jan detectives have been engayed, at 
ty reinforce the Russlan police at. the 
the (var 


large salaries, 
coronation oof 


Governor Kirkwood, of Lowa, after using 
tobacco for nearly fifty years, bas wiven It_up 
gether, and says his health ts greatly imped. He 
is O48 years old, 


The Assessors’ lists reveal that there are 
sixty-nine women tn Boston who are worth 
gina, tive of them being worth @en, 00, and two 
ever a million, 


over 


The cattle of the Patnpas are 


al Di, (em, (em, 


computed 


They are the deseendauts of a bull and 


le ight cows whieh were brought there by twee Portu 
Mitese brother« ba 15a 
Phere are six telephone factories in the 


Diilted States 


one alone orders have been received for 6,008 


sideing «4 prosperous business In 
Inatru 


ments bn stk week thon 


Two well-developed and healthy looking 
froys alarined a Montgomery, la negro, by hop 
plug outel aeolid log three feet thick when it wae 


opened by the blow of au axe 


There are native Mexicans who still wor 

pM tevsiina asa vod, whe pray every migtt 

' return ter rele sver thei and lteok ever 
" for the comtny of lis golden chartot Im the 
bas 

\ writer inone of the medical journals 

at bee bem fovns fthe application of a «strony 

t t i ‘ three thine ‘ fev, by te ate 
fa tel alr peetiet t t» tand easlest cure for 
“a ! 

A gainted advertisement in huge white 
letters upon the rocks of Lookout Mountain caused 


a-pirited borse lortun away the other dav, aud ani 
mal and driver went headlong over a cliff and were 


killed 
\ statue of 


stilpserigetiona, 


Lamartine is to be erected by 
tndeach subserther too receive @ lok 


tol thie prove hair, aecropof which was gathered for 


over twenuts vear@s the poet's barter aud ha 


eulter. 
A colored church at Austin, Ark 


half tullot water one Sunday morniug during Ube re 


being 


Cot fevwds, Che pore ae r tuunted the real ane 


it fat-lrrats 


preache lt 


and «kill» 


-* nigreyat a sernns telendd 


There has been a baby show at Macon, 
(ea., where infants tn thei rriages. and WO other 
thle cone ‘ ‘ te tewliie along, passed through 
the principal street 1% » where a ple-wle din 
‘ 
a - Ma 
Wiry He Asy Risk wite Your Coucat 
i NEASs lewlany Pulmouar 
" ' y sa t “ 
1? ta rx t ‘ 
a ‘ 4 
“ | . * 
, sus q . . . 
pat ’ | <u 4 seuilng famed 
part 
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Conjuror’s Mistakes. 
‘x me © saved Au 


UST one hundred years ayo exactly, 


7 for it wasin 1785. an Italian, named 


} 


Inetti, came te Paris and esta 


ereat reputation as a protessor ol sieighit-of- 


hand. 

He was not only clever, bey ond all per 
formners who had preeeded tion. in toanipa 
lation and address, but te invented a ypreat 
many of the stage tricks which have been 
practized by a long line of successors in Clit 
art sinoe bis tine. 

Skilful in bis dav, he made ayreat ser- 
sation in Paris, drew large audiences to his 
entertaininents, and found binuwelf in a fair 
way Ww inake his fortune, 

But it bappened that an amateur, by the 
nameo! Decrenmips, a Frenchinen, was about 
Ww oome outin public, aving long rehearsed 
in mecret withaview to making tones 
when perfect, just am the Italian appeared 
on the seene. He saw at onee that his 
chances were ruined, of course. Hle could 
not hope to stend asarval avainst Pinetti, 
mo he prime mote private overtures to enter 
into partnership with lite. The preeise 
nature of his offer is not known, but, what 
ever itmay have been, it was proumptly de- 
clined. Bitterly mortified ian I disappoimted, 
Decremps determined on vengeance. THe 
was’ clever, observant, and pCrsevering ; 

and by assiduously attending the exhi- 
bitionsof bis adversary jas lie close lo con 
midder dais. teigght alter nipbt, lie soon dis. 


oovered the secrets of tmiany of the privei- 
pal feats, Ile then wrote a hook, divulying 
these and claitning te expose Pinetth asa 
hhutiteuy. 

Pinetti's fanie seemed now about to be 
blighted and his prospects destroved, be- 
eause he liad refused to share the proceeds 
of his talent with one jealous of his success, 
He had beeome ayreat favorite with the 
Parisians, but they area tickle poopleseasily 
ewaved, and popularity is soon transferred 
from one side to another, especially where 
the candidate suceeods in tiaahing his oppeo- 
nent the objeet of ridieule and derision 
what was more likely to exeite their laugh 
ter and contempt than the spectacle of a 
Hoagichin Whose occult know ledge had been 
mereilessly revealed, and who was thus 
shorn oof bis power to diipe them: any 
longer * 

Phe read the book direetiv it was poulolish- 
ed, formed bis plas. and tothe course of 
bis perforticanece a few tits hater, when 
he had reached a port where his audience 
were thoerouphiy toterested and im good 
butnior, be alladedto the eirreumimstanee. Tle 
had bagrd, be remarked, that an ignorant 
fellow ealled Deereuips liad) reeenthv pre. 
tended to disclose the tivsterios of tus tents 

seclentific secrets, whiel: were iu reality far 
beyond the coumprehension of sueh a tan, 
He did net suppose that hearers would be 
deceived by such a vulyar production. 
He yave them eredit) for tea aiuel sense 
Md penetration Pouat pubst ter ataptases hier. 

And to shliow whist at) dithposter the 
fellow was, he liniself would actually ex 
plain to them how some of the tricks were 
done, whieh he forthwith proceeded to ae. 
Conjurors can always produce the sav 
effect by several different: means, and not 
one ol the processes corresponded to the 
method declared tn Deerenmips’ books to be 
eumplowed for the purpose, 

Suddenly «a shabby and disreputable- 
LevcoW bnage tnsann, Wace bisa Doers meuaterd dap the 
middle of the room: with a ureastie yrim on 
his tace till now, juriped up furiously and 
began to force his way towards the stage, 
alinost screaming With passion. 

“How dare you eall mie an tunpestor he 
shriehked. e 

“How dare you call mean ignorant tel- 
low! 

“Tsay that vou vow are an impostor -a 
doubte impostor ! 

“What you say is false! 
ing! 

“T will be heard ! 

“Twill prove that everything in my book 
is correct 7 

“[ denounce you, Pinetti—bumibug! char- 
jutan !"’ 

Here he became so violent, and his abuse, 
both of the oonjuror and spectators, so offen- 


I demand a hear- 


sive and coarse, that the audience seized 
him and thrust him towards the door, fear- 
ing from his repulsive appearance and lan- 
guage that he was about to do some tmis- 
elef, 

Furthermore, they were flattered at hav- 
ing Deen taken into confidence by the per- 
former, who by this time bad their entire 
sytupathies, and were annoyed at the dis 
turbance in the midst of their enjoyinent. 

They might have handled their victiin 
rather roughly in putting hiin out bad not 
Pinetu interceded fur liin, =: ing he bore 


shed a 
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no malice, perhaps the poor wretch had 
only written it to get bread, po baru was 


He then slipped acrown mito the tuans 


hand, and the interrupter departed aniud 


the jeers and buolings of the Goulpany. 


Pinetti’s generosity was praised to tbe 


Sk ies, 
} 


He was placed on a higher eminence th 


public esteem than ever. 

All Paris flocked to see him, and De- 
erenips, scorned and despised, was an utter 
failure. 

Deeremps wrote indignantly next day t 


sav that be had never beeu mear the hall at 


all, and endeavored with all bis might to 


explain the matter, but nobody would be 
lieve or bear what he said. 

Nevertheless ii was quite true, 

The whole thing was arranged by Pinett 
himself to save his reputation. 

His supposed antagonist who had dis 
turbed thg assembly with such well feigned 
rage wus really a confederate —Le conjuor’s 
Bluate ussistant, i fact, disguise in dirty. 
rayyed clothes. 

Jt was a case of “diamond cut diatuond,’ 
but it succeed perfectly. 

The Frenehbinan and his) designs were 
completely put to rout, and his talice re- 
colled upon hinselt. 

Pinetti evgntually returned, having 
amazed a large fortune. 

—< a — 

A Boy's Protesi.—Talk about woman, 
and the —-the—all the rest of “eur: mone of 
enmoare balf so badly used as the boys are. 
I know a Jot, and ean give vou all their 
names. Ask ‘email, They ll tell vou that 
to bea boy is to be somebody without a 
rightinthe world. You're here to take ail 
the sas< thats given vou and give none 
back, ‘cause you're a boy. You are to pay 
full fare in the cars and omimnibusses, ‘cuuse 
you're a boy and not a ehild, and never 
have a seat, cause vou re a boy and not a 
nan. Fat lady gets in after it's all full 
and looks about her: every body looks at 
Vou. Old yventleman saves, * Come, now, 
vou bow! You've patd, mo iuatter, that’s 
nothin. You have been on vour legs 
With bundles all dav. Whocares 2?) You're 
aboy. Now a horse has such a load given 
to din aS he ean earry 2 aud a tian won't 
take anymore than he ean walk under. 
Ask boys what grown foiks think they can 
carry. The is mo limit to it. 

Who doesn tk now ga boy who does a 
nan ’s work, and does it well, for a tenth of 
What actnan would) pet for it? Wii besi't 
secnoan advertisement for a boy wlio writes 
a ood hand, understands accounts, iss wili- 
Ing to take biouself usetul, boards with his 
parents, is trust-worthyv, bios nme objection 
Lositting Upa'l night, bas ne iupudence 
about bia, the best recommendations re- 
quired and two dollars a weelh wares! Ask 
boys whether old folks dou t take as niaeh 
fuss about such places as il they were doing 
you a favor that would set vou up tor lite. 


Who wants a boy anywhere ? 


Your sister 
domi inthe parlor. Your tather dou't: he 
alWaAVS asks you are Hol wanted to do 
something somewhere, You make vour 
mothers bead ache every tine vou cons 
near oher, Old ladies sap you up. 
Youn ladies hate the boys. Young men 
Tease Vou and pive ib te you lf vou lease 
bach. 

Other fellows —I know it’s beeagse they ‘re 


ayvuravated so—alWwavs want to fiprlit at they 


dont know vou; and when vou vet a black | 


eyveora torn jacket you hear of itat home. 
You look back and wonderal vouever were 
the pretty little fellow in petticoats that 
evervbody stufled with candy; amd you 
wonder whether yvouil ever be a ian, to 
be liked by the girls and treated p-litely by 
the other fellows, paid for vour work and 
allowed to do as vou choose, 

And vou inake up vour niond every day 
not tobe a boy any longer than vou ean 
help; and when your grandfither or some- 
body comumplains that there are io bows now, 
you wonder if he remembers tie lite he 
led, that he don’t consider it a suljpeet of 
rejoicing. There is only one eorusstort in it 
all; boys will grow up, and when they do 
they generally forget all they went Chrough 
in their early youth, and make the boys of 
their day suffer just as they did. 

> &¢- 
Scipio, N. Y., Dee. 1, 1879. 
lamthe Pastor of the Baptist Chureh 
here, and an educated pliysician. Tam not 
In practice, but am iny sole family physi- 
cian, and advise in many chronic cases, 


Over a year ago I recommended your Hop 


Bitters tomv invalid wife, who has been 
under medical treatment f Albanv’'s 
physicians several years sli is “oul 


thoroughly cured of her Various Coll - 
cated diseases by their use, We both re 


|} commend them to our friends, inany of 
whom have also been cured of their various | 
ailments by thein. 


REV. E. R. WARREN. 


PosT. 




















4 KHYME OF THE RAIL. 





the car with a stumpy cigar, 


y wrapped ine shaw! 


it lieks ber fair chin; 


and quick asa flash 


| ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND Bo 


forherpuppy doy pet 


tthe rail side by side, 


man from the car 


—a —- <a 


Humorous. 


Inga bite when you 


A lawver’~ definition of acontingent fee 


e}) mefwhich is the 


is a vast deal of Common 


Ati ! all, there 


mvard all uiy dife thai 


Plattshburg, N. Y., 


Ninety Thousand People. 
+ the Grand Central Depot, New 


ing added, whieh will give te this 
Better accommo. 
thy ftirstectass hotel in the me tropolins role 
ithe saving of carriage hire 
ter transfer ot bapyaye to and 
pbached up bv its management performing all 
finding everythiug as 


At the first possible opportunity, we 


sto prove the trauthtulimess of our assertion 


superfiuous Hair. 
Wainhbeld’s Specifie permanently 
~ air without injuring the skin, 
WAMBOLD, S4 sawyer street, 


Be When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 





THE MILD POWER 


CURES 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
In use twenty yoars. The most safe, sim 
and ent medicine known Dr. 
Book on Disease and iis Cure (14 pp.) also Ill 
free. Humphreys Hom 
. 109 Fulton &t., New Yor* 











ntains valuable information for all who suppos 
themeelves afflicted with, or lable to, any disease oi 


NCK & SON, Philadeiphia- 


RY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 


Over Toree-Quarters of a Fillion ia Stedk, 
bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices, 


ete 


UIDE 
Oth & Marke, St, 
Advertermens. 





The Great Bleed Purifier ; 
. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HERED! 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, : 
Chronic Rheumatism, Serof 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous aaelat tl 
litie Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs ee >yPhi- 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumen va 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Com iad 1D Dis. 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption, pinints, Cont 
For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES 


9 


: ar eke ia he DY, PI 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT R : . 
ULCERS, Dr. Badway’s oo OLD SORES, 
solvent ¢xcels all remedial agents. 
blood, restoring health and vigor: 
beautiful complexion secured to all. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resotven 
remedial ageuts in the cure of Chronie 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but jt 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel 

Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence Taabetes, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick. 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of ag 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid. 
dark, billousappearance and white bonc-dust depos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTs, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
inedicine than any other preparation. Taken jp 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 

Bettie. 


It purifies th. 
ciear skin and 


texeel all 
Serofulous, 
is the only 


tines asmuch, One Dollar Per 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIER 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGH s, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 


KELYEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not «a remedial agent in the world that will 
eure Fover and Ago, and all other Malarious, Bili- 
ous, Seartet, Typhoid, Yollow and other fevers, aided 
by BAD WAYS PILLS. so quickas RADWAY's REavDy 
ReELIPF. 

Loosenuess, Diurriaa, er puinful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radway’. Ready Relief, No congestion of 
inflammation, no weakness or lissitude, will follow 
the use of the RL R. Relief, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralsia, Wervousness and sleeplessness, rheunia- 
fist, lumbageo, pains and Sodan in the back, 
spine, or kidneys: pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
born and patos of all kinds, Radway's Ready Relief 
will wfford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
afew days effect a permanent cure., Price, # cents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Pertect Purgative. Soothing Aperi- 
ent. (tet Without Pain, Always 
Reliable. and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

RADWAY'™ PILLS for the eure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Bilrousness, Fever, Inilam- 
mation of the Bow als, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viseera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, ainerals or deletertous drugs. 

Be Ob-eorve the following syMiptotms re sulting frou 
Diseases of theDigestive Organs: Constipation, Ta- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Erae- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimuess of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficieney of Pers- 
yiration, Yellowness of the Shin and Eyes, Pain iu 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. : 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
evstem of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 32 
Warren Street. New York. 
#e@-loformation worth thousands will be sent te you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the 
name ‘**Radway** ls on what you buy. 


XO EC. LEU S 


+) ™ Comic Returned Envelo with name and ad- 
2 ’ ress, Se. qo Chreme (arda, with mame, 1e.: 
iifurln. Natmeg Card Co., Cheshire, Cons. 











Cure ranteed. Dr.J.B, Mayer, 8a Arch St., Phils 


] ANDRETH'’S SEEDS _ 
4 AKE THE BES! 


DAVID LANDRETH @ SONS, ‘ 
21 and 23. Sixth St., Phila., Pa 


Mis me Habit Cured in 10 
days. Nopay till Cared. 
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a. | “Presenting the Bride” Heard Frow 
LTHOUGH the diving-bell is sai to | a ‘ 
] t the Ph ns | 
have been known to the oe ni | Nishnabutes, Mo., April 16, . 
320 B. c., but little progress appears to have Metter Gaturday Evening Post—The picture, **Pre- 


been made in its use, and up \o the middle 
of the last century scarcely anything was 
known regarding the bottom of the sea, ex- 
cept what was thrown up on beaches or 
trom chance specimens secured by sounding 
lines or sea-dredging. With theappliances 
of modern science nen have tried to extend 


their knowledge as well as to work under | 


water. The expert native divers of Ceylon 


and India, in securing coral, pearls and | 


sponges, are enabied, on an average, to re- 
main under the surtace about two minutes, 
although instances have been noted where 
an endurance of three and a half mirutes 
has been attained. Such specimens of en- 
durance are rare, and seldom attained with- 
out serious injury, soon resulting in death. 
Submarine diving-arinor of various kinds 
has been nade use of, with more or less 
success ; but in 1830 the discovery of india- 
rubber afforded an opportunity for impor- 
tant additions and improvements to sub. 
marine diving dresses. 

The diver’s suit consists of, first, a pair of 
thick rubber leggings and boots coinbined. 


| 





These end at the waist in an iron band, fur- | 


nished with iron clatups. Straps of lead, 
weighing together ninety pounds,and which 
are made to tit about the ankles and waist, 
are intended to give him weight enough to 
withstand the current. On the upper part 
ot his body be wears a large copper helmet, 
with a strong ringbolt on the top, and below 
which, securely fastened to it, is a rubber 
jacket,, ending in an iron band, 80 con- 
structed as to meet that of the leggings and 
be tightl® tastened to it. 

The sleeves of this jecket are gathered 
around his wrists and tightly tied. The 
jacket is of more pliable stuff than the leg- 
gings, so as to enable him to more easily 
use his hands and arins. 

The diver puts on his leggings, and ther 
a hook, attached to the end ofa rope rove 
through a block, and generally worked by 
a steain engine, is hooked into the ring on 
the top of the helinet, and this, with the 
jacket, is hoisted and let down over his 
head. 

With this once on, the diver, above the 
ocean’s surface, is perfectly helpless. 

The front of the helinet has a glass door, 
covered with wire, which is opened for hiin 
while the completion of the dressing goes 
on. 

The sleeVes ofthe jacket are tied, the 
bands of his leggings and jacket screwed 
tightly up, the leaden anklets and girdle 
secured, air-pipe screwed on, and, shutting 
the door of the helinet, the cCiver is ready 
to be “swung off.”* 

In hishand the diver carries a slender 
cord, with which he signals his wants irom 
below. 

The depth at which men can desce 
armor on has been tested, with the 
ing results : 

The diver can breathe, and his organs 
may retain their normal condition, and he 


ad with 
follow- 


preserve his presence of mind to a depth of | 


130 feet, but when that depth is exceeded 
by ten or twenty feet, the external pressure 
causes physiological effects on his organs, 
independent of his will. Within the limit 
of 130 feet, security to life ig perfectly as 
sured with a practical diver. 

The first sensation in descending is the 
sudden, bursting roar in the ears, caused by 
the air driven into the helinet from the 
uir-puinp. The flexible air hose has to be 
strong enough to bear a pressure of twenty- 
live or fifty pounds to the square inch. The 
drum of the ear yields to the strong exter- 
nal pressure,the inouth opens involuntarily, 
the air rushes in the tube and strikes the 
drum, which snaps back to its normal state 
with a sharp, pistol-like crack. Peering 
through the goggle-eve of glass in his hel- 
met, the diver sees the strange beauties 
about him clearly, and in their own calm 
splendor. 


MT ¢- ————— — 
LIBERALITY, Courtesy, benevolence, un- 


seltishness, under all circumstances and to- 


| Bride, ** came to hand all right. I 
| guage to express my thanks to you for the 


| leads them al. 


| Leth to please the most fastidious. 








ward all men—these qualifications are to | 


the world what the linchpin is to the rolling 
chariot. 
a © — 

WHEN you visitor leave New York City 
save Baggage Expressage and Carriage 
Hire, and stop at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 

Six hundred elegant rooms, fitted up at a 
cost of one tnillion dollars. 
to $1.00 and upwards 
Plan EF 


Dest 


Rooms reduced 


per day. European 


levator Restaurant supplied with 


i rse Cars, siages and elevate 


railroad to all depots. Fa:nilies can ve 


better for less inoney at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 
the city, 


-- 


senting the Bride, ** 
condition, Lam much pleased with it, indeed, 1 
have shown it toseme of inv neighbors, and thes 
alrunitewith me in voting it beautiful, Will 
some subscribers soon, 


has come to hand, and tn good 


smd vou 





Prestonsburg, Ky. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post —' received the beau- 

tiful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,** in due thu, 

and am very much pleased with it. [1 ts farahead of 

my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what Lean 
do for you in the way offsubseribers. 


March 18, '82 





Columbus, Ind., April 17, 83, 
Falitor Post Have received ims 
ing the Bride,*’ 


pieture, **Present- 
and was surprised at its marvelous 


beauty. Lam well pleased with it. T have showy it 

to several of iny friends, and all say it is the hand- 

somest aud most valuable premium they ever saw, 
dos. 


Hamilton, Mo., April 15, 82 
Editor Saturday Evening Post. My beautiful pre- 
mit Photo-Oleograph, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than 
claimed itto be, Lwillsee what lean deo for you tn 
the way of new subscribers. 


you 
DD B.C, 


Marengo, [l)., April 17, ‘82. 
Editor Post —L received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very 
It is farahead of the premiums usually 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it, 


much pleased with tt, 
offered by 
you many 


ar my % 
( ube, 1 N. Y¥.. April 18, '83. 
Editor Post Your premium, ‘‘Vresenting — the 


find lan- 
beautiful 


cannot 


premiuin, Lhave received many premiuins, but yours 
WiLL sete some subscriptions soon, 


y. &. O. 


Carthage, Mo, April 19, '83. 
Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
Many thanks, 
lL. KR. 


Editor 
Brice, ** 


Columbus, O., April 15, "#2. 
Editor Post—I received my. Photo-Oleoygraph, ‘*Pre- 
senting the Bride,** and think it very beautiful. lad 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival, It 
Se admired by everybody, 
7. mee 


Laporte, Ind., April 19, "82. 
Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful, L will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, and PE think 
wet a great many subseribers for you, 


1 can 


RK. K. 


Lewis, N. Y., Apri! 18, '83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post -Your 
prefaiurh picture, ‘Presenting the Brice," at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. Lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very imu for beautiful 
presgit. J have shown It to quite a number of people, 
and they cll say itis the prettiest and riehest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding 
Will do al) that lies tn ny power to lnerease your ube 
cription list. 


sacha 


KF... 


—_—_ 


Belmont, Wisc., 


FAditor Saturday Evening Post 
ture, **Presenting the Bride, ** wa 
am more than plcased with ‘. It is ty 
somest picture Lever saw. 


April 18, 'S2 
Your 


culy rece 


premium pie- 
ved, and 
tar the hand- 


A. A. Hd. 


Auburn, Mich., 

Editor Post—I reeeived the 
the Bride, ** In due time, 
delighted with it. You aay look for 
ers from me shortly, as many of my 
a desire to subscribe, 
wise, with such a paper, 


April 19, 83 
pieture, *'Presenting 
andlall whe lave seen it are 
some Stitpseritye 
frie uds expressed 


and how could they feet other. 
and such a premium | 


s. Kh 


Sevierville, Tenn, April 16, (82 
Editor Post—The premium picture, “i resenting the 
Bride’ received, and PE consider it grand. TP lays 


shown it toseveral of inv friend wideach and every 


one of them pronounces 


it toecaarta 


ALR 


Saratoga, N.C... April 14, "S82 
Editor Post—l **P’ree 


senting the Bride.** It far stinryprasne IV btterst ilie- 
pe rleetly lovely! Will wet seonnue 


have received peremilenns 
guine expectations 
subseribers for yeu, 


Pr. 8.8 
Brantford, Kans.. April 18, °83. 
Editor Post--The picture prenidui, "Presenting the 


Bride," reeeived. {tis tesutiful, and | am very 
much pleased with it. ATL whe tave 
think it is Just superb. 


subseribers in a few days. 


seen the picture 


Fix preet tor yet a) nue rous 


a. & 





Mt. Unien, Iowa., April 16, '82. 
Editors Post -[ received ny premium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks, [tis the most beautiful pre- 


m |i ever saw. 
miu > Ww. s. 


Montgomery, Ky., April 18, ‘83. 
FAitor Post the Bride’ 


“Presenting was delivered 


to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider it a gem Hlave give it a cones i place 
in our gallery for th nepecti four friend 
F \ ~ 
i ne ~ 
| 

res ‘ 
And ne picture . gt 
pleased with it Every , »ha ‘ . 


considers it grand. ae te 


@sivned in the «pace reserved for * 


| bratn. 





tnaguitieent | 





| 
Containing 








F acetie. 


Generous natures will hesitate about 


iiehing & postage-stamp when it gets duwnu to two 
cents, 


A very accurate Chicago physician sent 
ins certificate of death the other day with hie name 
‘cause of death, ** 


A Leadville journalist who makes a great 
feature of His “personal columa’’ has shot so many 
men thatnow he is spoken of as the ‘‘loeal leadl- 
tor,** 

I: doesn’t take a northern 
long to get wellin Florida, 
hetel-bill is presented he 
T still leer we 
afternoon, ** 


invalid very 
When the first week's 
generally says: ‘Tl guess 
ilenough to make a start for home this 


A Cincinn vi cleryman thought he would 


ratse hisown pork, Sohe bought five pies and fate 
tened them, Now that thes are fit te kill, he heat- 
tutes, Tle says they appear so much ke his own 


children that he hasn't the heart tu kill them. 


For clear, bracing winter weather there 
is ne ciimate equal te that of Michigan, At a hotel 
fire in Bast Saginaw, a guest In the Afth 
story put his head out of the window and his breath 
froze so solid that after fastening one end of it to the 
, be stld down on the ard mack 
ood Lis escape Was nothing weak 
about his breath betore the freezing process beyau 


recenthy, 


bed-post inaln stem 


Or couree, there 
—_ - —_ 


A STRANGE AND STARTLING DREAM?! 





Is There a Spirit World? 

A remarkable dream or preternatural visitation re- 
eently occurred in Louisville, Ky.: Mr. V.E. Morera, a 
centionan welland favorably known about town, on 
unwell and 
sleep, but seemed to biniself 
andin fall control of bis semwes, A 
Vision appeared in his showing him a large 
Naming number, commanding him totobtain it from 
the lottery, and then vanished, The 
startling as to fully 


retiring for the night, feellog 
stless dn bits 


to be wide awake 


nervous, 
was very re 


dream 


dream was «o 
awaken hihi, 


whe never belleved in lottert or 


and although one 
upheld) them, yet 
ot the vision or 
forget the numbers which seemed to be burned In his 
Finally he called at the office of the Common- 
wealth Distribution ¢ o, aod paying §l, asked for « 
ticket with the numbers of his dream on it, JFortu- 
nately the number was unsold, aud his theket given 
The drawlng was soon to come off, and so ner- 
and excited had) he 
against bis principles, he determined 
andl strangely enough, he saws tis 
from the wheel; and the handsome prize of @,000 was 
his, Was thissimply a colneidences Whe ean tell’ 
Next drawing takes place in Loulsville, Ky... May 
Slot, 1,000 prizes, amounting to §112, 400, W hale 
Tickets only #2. Address R.M. Boardman, Louts- 
ville, Ky. 


try as he would be could not <lahke 


hilin 


vous become that, although 
to withens it, 


bumber drawn 













Everythingin Drv fioods, 
Wearing A peer Wand 
Tlousekeepiny point- 
ments sent byn waite express or freight, accord- 
ing to circuinstauces—subject to return and 
re fund of money if not sutisfactory, 
logue, with details, mailed on application, 

) JOUN WANAMAKE K, PHILADELPHIA 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 














Circu- 
Vhilada,, Da. 


Af retree. ATIC ORGA NN.ON LY 7. 
ifs ree, 


os arbach Oryanina Co, 


Symptome and Care. 


The -ysinptoms are, moiscure, 
Hike perspiration, inte tee Hehe 
Iny Increased Uv seratebing, 


very distres ing, 
filyht: seeins as 
were crawl 


porticularly at 
if pin-worme 
uginand alsout the 


reetum the private parts are 
meotane Chane affected t allowed 
to continue, very serbous results 
may tollow, “SWAY ROS OINT- 


MEST is a plecesant, nre eure, 
Also for Tetter, Het soit Pheu, 





Seuld Head, bry ipelas, Barters® 
fteh, Blotehe-, all eoly, erusty 
Shiu Diseases, Seut by mall for 
6) certs: three boxes, @1.2% (in 
FOR stamnps). Address Dn, “-WAayNt 
& son, Philadelphia, Pa neg 


try all Dprugwists, 


The Album Writer’s Friend, 


O Cholee Gems of Poetry and Prose 
iitauble for writing In Autograph Albuns Some 
thing that evervbody want. 1 pages, paper cover 
bo cette: cloth, @re ! Statmipes taken, Acheire 
I. os. (MO ILVIbA A OO., 


34 Rose St... New York 





ho Social Visitor 
lergcet aod best story 
onthe, on t alan da Keantiful 


mt'n Morocco, containing Lead 


golden Pens, Kub'« atent T« 


Bren in the 
och Wr 


Pencil, Pen! wit 


Pencil, for 36 Cts. Starnpetaken. Thusofferiet 
to introduce our paper into we A homes. Addrese 
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> HEADACHES 


Are generally mmtased 
by Indigestion, Foul 
Stomach, Costiveness, 
Deficient Circulation, 
or some Derangement 
of the Liver and Digestive system. 
Sufferers will find relief by the use of 


Ayer’s Pills 


to stimulace the stomach and produce a rege 
lar daily movement of the bowels. By their 
action on these organs, AYER’ PILLas divert 
the blood from the brain, and relieve and 
eure all forms of Congestive and Nervous 
Headache, Bilious Headache, aud Sick 
Headache; and by keeping the bowels free, 
and preserving the system in a healthful 
condition, they insure immunity from future 
attacks. Try 


Ayer’s Pills. 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists. 
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He has always ready for sale «a splendid Stock of 
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Ladies’ Department. 


YUNSHADES are the gayest povsible af 
\ fairs this Spring. They are large, have 
big, eccentric looking handles, mostly 
carved into some variety of the crook shape, 
and are covered with every sort of color, 
and every sort of silk and satin, brocaded, 
dotted, sprinkled with crescents, etc. When 
made of some of these latter tabries they 


are frequently quite plain, having merely — 


a large bow of the same material fastened 
to the handle, and as the design of the ina- 
terial may be a red moon on a blue ground, 
ora blue moon on a red ground, or some- 
thing equally conspicuous, no further 
adorninent in the way of lace or embroidery 
is certainly needed, 

These parasols, we will remark, general- 
lv mateh some costume, and ladies in buy- 


en eineained 
pee . 


THE SATURDAY 


from England, as #0 many fashions do now- 
adays, continues as great as ever. 

And this, despite the fact that the black 
always cracks off, and that in hot weather i 
isa fashion that becomes positively unclean 
ly, svuiling the underclothing and the Lert 
tom of white dresses. 

However, with a shoe an Oxford tie, a fin’ 
black lisle thread or a black silk stocking is 
the very handsomest that ean be worn. 

Nothing is 80 stylish nor so beeo ming to 
the foot. As a rule, a high shee is very 
ugly worn over a colored stocking. The 
ankles look thick and unwieldly at once. 

But with a slipper we should accord the 


ee TE 


| preference to thin colored stockings by all 
| means, except when certain dark Coilets are 


ing taterials for s isiting and carriage dres- | 


ses, frequently get an extra quantity and 
have the parasol made up to order. 

Almost all the parasols covered with 
plain ottoman, merveilleux, or ponyee have 
lace or embroidery trimmings, generally 
the latter, Frish point being extremely fash- 
1onable for the purpose, 

It is put in asa flat tarned-up border, not 
asa flounce., The border is six inches wide 
on an average. 

Light cheekhed summer silks or flowered 
foulards are often used to cover parasols 
that are to correspond with certain dresses, 
and Trish point generally constitutes the 
tritmining in these cases, too, 

The result is a pretty and eminently sum- 
mer-like parasol, which will do nicely with 
a variety of light, thin dresses, sattecns, 
foulards, or anything of that sort. 

One of the newest shapes in parasols is 
square and fat, more or less Japanese in 
effect, and bas been dubbed the “Boule- 
vard."’ 

Bat itis nota shape that prevails exten- 
sively by any means. The high, boldly 
curved shape still holds its own, 

The blaek, dark blue and dark red otto- 
man parasols, with Trish point embroidery 
or lace, being at once handsome, sito ple and 


suitable to carry with any dress, are those | very long—and the chiropodists, because 


when the five toes are cramped into a space | 


chosen chiefly by women who cannot aflord 
a Variety of sunshades, 

A large white satin or brocade parasol, or 
one of white foulard, if something less ex- 
pensive another excellent 
choree for watering-places and) summner-re- 


ix desired, is 
sorts generally, 

This sty le of sunshade also does to wear 
with all kinds of pretty sutmimer dresses, 
and itis always most becoming, the white 
reflection thrown over the face being very 
flattering to the complexion, 

A border of Trish point, or of gutpure, can 
be turned up on the border of a white satin 
parasol, or a row of Spanish lace set upon 
the edge in a founce. 

This last arrangement is softer about the 
face, and so would be chosen in preference, 
probably, by ladies, young or youthtal, 
who study what is becoming, above all 
things. 

Among the more elaborate parasols, little 
aflauirs that may cost twenty, thirty or forts 


are all sortsof beautiful things; for instance, 
a peacock feather parasol, lined with blue 
satin; a crushed strawberry satin paraso), 
covered with white Spanish lace flounces, 
and thickly beaded with seed pearls ; a par- 
asol of rich white ottowiman with large satin 
designs, having 4 broad pufl of the brocade 
on the edge, and a deep flounce of Spanish 
guipure below it, and so on, and so on. 

The “latest thing’ in hosiery is a particu- 
larly ugly thing, but at the same time such 
a totally new departure, and so utterly dil- 
ferent from all styles hitherto brought out 
in stockings, that it commands attention. 

The hose are parti-colored, ecru and pale 
blue, pale shrimp and bright scarlet, ete., 
and the division is made, in harlequin fash- 
ion, right down the centre of the stocking 
from top to toe. 

One side of the feot, as exhibited by a 
low slipper, is therefore one color, the otber 
side another. 

These stockings have embroidered clocks 
which are generally white. Far less 
spicuous are stockings with very fine per- 
pendicular pin-stripes. 
now considered 


Con- 


the 


being 


These are 
de 


quiet and lady-like in appearance, give 


quite 
me la creme,’ and beside 
a“ 
very slim, clean look to large feet or stout 
linn bs. 

Even lisle thread stockings are again 
shown with colored silk embroidered me- 
dallions on the instep. 

They are chiefly pretty with sateens, wash 
dresses, etc. The popularity with black 


stockings, a fashion which has come to us 


| richer costumes. 


worn. 

A number of new Louis XIV shoes, we 
may here notice, are made of black cloth 
with patent leather foxings. 

And there are also some that are made of 
black satin merveilleux, the foxings being 
again of patent leather. 

These, of course, are to be worn with 

Tne toes of the new boots and shoes are a 
trifle broader than they have been, though 
very inuch could still be done in this diree- 
tion advantageously. 

I terce has been waged 
against high pointed beels, and much ink 
and paper consuimed to prove how ruinous 
they were to the shape of the foot and to the 


war 


! whole constitution; how they brought on 





weakness of the 
spinal troubles, ete. 

It of this laudable energy 
were expended to induce women to reject 
narrow-toed and narrow-soled boots and 
shoes and to insist upon having their ehaus- 
sure made wide enough forthe toes to re- 
tain somewhat their norinal position, noone 
could say that it was musdirected. 

The present style of making boots and 
shoes is contrary to all Common sense, ex- 
tremely injurious lo the toot, unbecoming 
and simply odious from every point of view, 
Two sorts of persons in the comunity 
alone are benetited by it: the Shoemakers= 


eyes, near-sightedness, 


SOE 


because when halt of the foot, more or Less, 
has no sole under it at all and nothing be- 
tween it and the ground but some thin kid, 


| a pair of boots cannot be expected to wear 


and soft, ingrowing nails, bunions, and : 


that could accomodate barely one toe pro- 
perly, enlargement of the joints, corns, hard 
\ 
variety of other such poetic aflections are 


| the inevitable and the never-failing result. 


j accept 


, delicate blossoms. 


they 
dollars, the choice is unlimited, and there | 


High heels will not deform the foot, provi- 
ded the boot is the proper shape across the 
sole and has a good, broad sole. 

They nay or inay not be injurious to the 


sy 
' whie 


for years | 





general health; but with that) phase of the | 


question we have nothing to do here. 

\ proofot what we maintain is that French 
women wear bigh heels umeh more than 
American women do, and yet never have 
half soimuch trouble with their feet. 


Freneh shoemakers can make broad toes 
and soles to their boots, and do so. To get 
an American Shoemaker to do the same 


nav be set down ¢ 
things, 

Thev can't, or they won't; 
don't. 
to reason would 
insist, ina body, upon having their boots 
made the proper width, and to deeline to 
anything This or bunions, 
sooner or later; there is no alternative. 

The profusion of on bonnets 
grows every day larger, and will) have at- 
tained most abundant proportions by the 
time watering-places begin to fill up and 
large broad trimmed straws are ir order. 

At present, for asimall bonnet to be worn 
during the spring in town, or for a poke in- 
tended for the same purpose, not so many 
tlowers are needed. . 

The bonnets have in some instances a big 
flower pommpon, instead of a bunch of blos- 
SOULS. ; 

These pompons are made of a snort full 


at any rate, 


be 


‘ Ise. 


flowers 


| 


ws one of the hopeless | 


‘The only way to bring them | 
for sensible women to | 





“EVENING POST. 


~inall cuptul of sugar had been added, the 
jelly had been stirred well, and strained 
tuto a shallow dish. 

‘Ris was where it was found when Miss 
Varloa announced that a bird’s-nest pudding 
was in order, : 

\ plate of “straws”? was produced, and it 
was explained that they were obtained in 
this way: Peel was removed trom half a 


dozen oranges in quarters, and allowed to 


lie over night in two quarts of water, The 
next morning the peel was cut into thin 
strips with seissors, and boiled in tresh wa- 
ter until tender. 

The strips were drained in a sieve, and 
simmered half an hour in asyrap made of 
halt a capfal of sugar and a pint of water. 

They were then put into a bowl], and re- 
tained there over night. On the day of 
the lecture a pint of sugar and of water were 
boiled together for twenty uunutes, and the 
» fell in threads from a spoon with 
1a quantity was dipped up. 

‘The oran.ge-peel straws were boiled half 
an hour mi tis syrup, and then removed 
and drained mm a sieve, AS they became 
dry they were put into a dish and placed in 
a Wart Oven. 

Thus a large part of the work was done 
before the lecture, but each finished step 
was etplained with much care. 

“Miss Parlow put into a double boiler a 
pint of milk and a third of a box of gelatine 
that had been soaking together for two 
hours, and heated the mixture without al- 
lowing it to boil. 

She gave ita stirring frequently. As soon 
as the gelatine had been dissolved the mix- 
ture was re;moved froin the fire, and to it 
were added one and a half tablespoontuls 
of sugar, a third of ateaspoonful of orange 
flavor, and a tiny quantity of salt. 

This blane-iange was poured into six egg 
shells that had been emptied by breaking 
in one end a hole about the size of a cent, 
and stirring a skewer inside 

The shells were placed upright in a pan 
of tine-powdered ice. The jelly that had 
been prepared was broken into pieces with 
a fork and put ito a flat dish. 

‘The straws were arranged inthe form of 
nests on the jelly, the shells were taken 
from the blanc-mange, and the egys of 
Dlane-inange were placed in the nests, 

Miss Parloa said at this point that when 
gelatine is to be used it should be soaked in 
cold water, standing in a cold place, for two 
hours, for it will then dissolve readily with- 
out being brought toa high temperature, 
Which is likely to give a strony flavor, 

‘The vessel in whieh the gelatine is dis- 
solved should not be put directly upon the 
range, but into another containing hot wa- 
ter, and this may be put upon the range. 

For strawberry Bavarian cream there 
were used a pint of cream, a quart of straw- 
berries, half acupful of cold water, half a 
eupful of boiling water, a large cupful of 
sugar and hall a package of gelatine. The 
gelatine had soaked two hours in eold wa- 
ter, and the berries and sugar had been 
inashed together and allowed to stand for 
an bour. 

The cream was now whipped to a froth. 
‘Phe juice from the berries was strained, as 
inuch as possible being pressed through ; 
but care was take:f{hat none of the seeds 
went with it. e 

The hot water was poured upon the gela- 
tine, which, when it was dissolved, wag 
strained Pnto the strawberry juice, 

The basiu (which was tin) was set into a 
pau of ice water, and the mixture was beat- 
en until a cream had formed. 

When it was of about the consistency of 
soft custard, the whipped cream was stirred 
into it; and attera good stirring the mixture 
Was turned into moulds and set away to 
harden. 7 

Corn-starch cake was made by beating a 
eupfal of butter toa eream and adding a 
cupful and a half of flour, four eggs well 
beaten, halfacupful of corn-starch dissolved 
in halfacupful of milk, anc acupful and a 
haltjof flour into wuich had been stirred a 
teaspoonful of cream-of-tartar and half a 
teaspoonful of soda; the mixture being fla- 
vored with lcmon and baked in two sheets, 

After making this cake Miss Parloaturned 
the mould of wine jelly into a glass dish, 
and turned the Bavarian creain into the 
circle of jelly, heaping whipped cream on it. 

—_>— —s—=x-—— Ce 

THe WILD MAN oF aA SIDE-SHow.—A 
rehearsal by a fellow who was to make his 
debut as the wild man of a side-siiow, and 
who had heightened his natural ugliness 
by letting his hair, beard and nails grow 
very long, was witnessed by a correspon- 
dent. He had become proticient in uttering 


| an unintelligible jargon and in posing and 
/gesticulating like a monukey. But, on being 


spray of some fine small flower, white lilacs | 


for example, which spray bus the two ends 
turned under, torming a sort of ball of the 
This ixrather novel, but 


it has no “raison d’etre,’’ and is conse- 
quently not artistic. 
Fireside Chat. 
[CONTINUED FROM NO, 43. ] 
MNVHE making of a bird’s-nest pudding 


next absorbed the attention of the audi- 


ence, 

Che jelly for it had been prepared at th 
BAlrie ti ne as the wine jelly the process 
belug similar. 

Half a package of sparkling gelatine had 


been souked for two hours in half a cupfual 
of cold water, and upon it had been poured 
enough boiling water to make, with the 
juice of six oranges, two cuptuls and a halt 


| of liquor. 
After this water and orange juice and a 


} 


subjected to critical examination by a showe- 
rw, it was found that he lacked one desir- 
able accomplishinent. A wild man ought 
hot te cat ina civilized manner,’ said this 
e\pert. “You say that you are going to 
Show yourself in a cage, pawing and growl- 
ing around like a brute. Very well. Now 
What isitin a menagerie that eatcbes the 
erowd more than anything else? The teed- 
ing of the animals, ain't it? When you 
sling a chunk of raw ineat tothe Jion und 


he tiereely devours it, the Spectators just | tion that conscience {s something outside us and un- 


shudder, shrink back and enjoy theinselves. 
Now, there’s the hinc for vour racket. You 
tnust devour raw meat.”’ “Durned if I kin 
do that, said the wild man from Kentueky . 


“T have lived on fried bacon and hominy 
t ig to like raw iieat. T swarT eouldn’t 
- t “But it needn't raw for a 

Sit >SUOW LIAS **IL Can b COOK H 

iked up to look raw, This counse! 
was heeded, and the wild tman,in the re- 
hearsal, tore a piece of beef that was blood 
red but not realiy raw, with fingers and 


teeth, in quite a fiercely ravenous way. 
“The perfo.tpance was crude,” says the uar- 
rator, ‘but will doubtless become startling- 
ly effective when perfected by repetition.” 


| bim. 


———————e 
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CHARLIE D., 
vain and deceitful, 
love. 


G. F. M., (Kensington, Pa. )\—Jobann 
Sirauss, composer of the **Blue Danube’ ang other 
waltzes isalive. A ‘etter addressed to Vienna, giv 
ing his official title, which is **Koniglicher Kane ‘ 
licher Hof-Ball Musikdireector, ** would hesuretoana 





(Phila. Pa.)—You are toc 
and unworthy of the young lady's 


Bos, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—If your terra- 
cotta has becn painted with vitrifiable Or eneaustic 
colors, it must be burnt; if with ordinary colors, a 
wash of varnish or solution of silicate of soda would 
probably answer. 


Ovis., (Bedford, Pa.)\—When you soak 
an egg In very strong vinegar, you dissolve the min- 
eral matter of the shell and leave only the soft integu- 
ments. You canuet restere the egK to its original 
form, as itis not possible to redeposit this mineral 
matter, 


Eva, (Marshall, Kansas.) — Varnishes 
dry rapidly because the fluids in them evaporate very 
rapidly. They remain fluids in mass because the sur 
face is small compared to the bulk ofthe fluid beiow, 
whilst, when spread on a surface, this condition of 
things is reversed, and a very small bulk of fluid js 
enormuusly spread out, 


VIRGINIA, (Morgan, Va.)—1. Yes, cer- 
tainly, our bodies are material and really objective, 
There ts no doubt or question on this point. 2. The « 
idea of linmateriality or Berkeleyism is ridiculous, 
We do not know preeisely what matter is, but there 
can be nu question as to its existence, 


M. F., (Freeborn, Minn.) — Half the 
misery there Is in the world proceeds from such small 
causes. Any sacrifice that keeps men at home is 
surely worth making ; every penny that goes to tur- 
nish those absorbing little grinding-mills, children's 
bodies, with good grist is a penny more than 
saved, 


lL. F.G., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—In Eng- 
land the kstablished Clergy having glebe rights may 
legally pasture their sheep in the churchyards ; but it 
is highly indecorous todo se, The practice has often 
excited adverse remark. The grass canbe cut ata 
very small cost and may then be used by{the rector’s 
sheep, without allowing the graves to be trampled in 
a way which at least appears indecent. 


WATERLOO, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—It is 
not possible to remove the marks made by Indian ink 
on the skin if the coloring-matter has been so rubbed 
in asto be deposited in the true skin, In that case 
the marks are indelible, like those produced by tat- 
tooing. The falling out of the eyelashes may be sim- 
ply the result of some general weakness of the strucs 
ture of the eyelids, or of inflammation, or there may 
be disease at the roots of the hair, Better consult 
some medical man, 

ANxtious, (Portage, O.)—Very little, it 
anything, can be learnt of commercial life and man- 
hers except by practical experience in a merchant's 
office, An intelligent young man will quiekly pick 
up all he needs to know, Commerce is very much a 
mnatter of detail, and can be studied only in relation 
tosome special branch of trade, Meanwtfile such de- 
tails as book-keeping by single and double entry and 
the principles of barterand international exchang:s 


way be learnt from any accountant in a short 
course of lessons more rapidly than by reading 
books, 


S. C. D.,( Worcester, Mass. )— Your theory 
as to sewer-gases, adimittedly harmless, being accom- 
panied by a mysterious nephitie and deadly vapor is 
not borne out by the facts of the case. You adimit the 


general immunity from = zymotic disease of sewer- 
men, and refer to the propagation of disease by 


germs, and to Pasteur’s recent work on the bacte- 
rium of diphtheria, and to the tungold character of 
the throat-growths in that disease, Surely you must 
see that the whole evidence points to the propagation 
of these diseases by spores or gerins, and not to the 
deadly vapor ‘swore dangerous thin prussic aeid or 
strychnine,** It is generally admitted that the abso- 


lute entry into the body of solid) germs is neces- 
sary for the propagation of these sewage «is- 
cases, 

W. O. B., (Lebanon, Pa.)—Better have 


nothing to do with the ‘entangled’? person than 
Inake your own and another's life miserable with re- 
grets and reflections. Phe best course to pursue 
secs very plain from an outside point of view. Sim- 
ply break off the engagement. Itis highly improba- 
ble that it would lead to happiness. “he tact that it 
is “Sha. d** tod@ihis does not in any way affect the 
qttestion that it is the politic course to pursue, Ifyou 
do not pursue it, you must not hereafter blame ai) 
one except yourself for the trouble which may ari. 
You now kuow all before itis too late to withdraw. 
If vou do not take this advice, you wil be vutraging 
propriety in marrving the man and then worrying 
him with reproaches, Break entirely, or wholly jor- 
give and forget, 


ARDLAS, (Bradley, Ark.)—Possibly the 
reserve now shown on the other side may have it» 
spring ina like feeling. If so, do as vou would be 
done by. Throw off unnatural constraint and be les: 
self-conscious, and therefore less artiticial. It is not 
hecessary to be forward—quite the reverse. Be 
natural be—nothing but what you are, It is wrong 
to dwell too much on these matters. Providence has 
not given you the first choice; do not defy the ordi- 
nation of nature by seeking it. If may be that what 
seems to be the way to happinessis not the path 
marked out for you. If it should be, less thought on 
the subject and a more natural manner and bearing 
will not prevent your wishes being realized. In 
short, divert your thoughts, and let matters take 
their course. Tine is the great revealer. All at- 
tempts to compass your desire now will work again-t 
you. 


W.H.S., (Montealm, Mich.)—The no 
affected by our lives an’ conduct is opposed alike to 
Scripture teaching and experience. The conscience 
may be seared as witha hotiron. It may be blunted. 
An impure life, or one of perpetual surrender to ¢* il 
influences, wiil first blunt the instinct of consclener 


and finally render it of no effect on the will. ; pid 
snd if t> 


science is not ‘‘ever there’’ in your sense, 

ertainly anything but ‘‘unchanged or unchangs 
eiee, is you regard the matte: You are wrong 
your facts. The ‘‘inner experience of sel! 
constitutes conscience when the heart is pure “0” 
true ceases to be a **good conscience”’ and comes tv 
be an ‘‘evil conscience’? when the heart is corrul ‘ 
and deceitful. Itis only when the inward monitor 
is properly matured by loyal obedience tLat fr 


can interrogate it as an oracle and trust it 
guide, 








